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DECOEATO DEL MEDJIDIE DI COSTANTINOPOLI, 
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MEHBEO DELLA SOCIETA GEOGEAPICA ITALIANA, 

console DI SUAMAESTA IL RE D’ ITALIA in Bombay, 
ecc. ecc. ecc. 

©armtmtr Jtmiw p jlignorfr, 

Qdando incominoiai ad occuparmi di alcune ricerche snl 
Buddhismo, oltre al desiderio dhstruirmi nella sua storia, mi 
prefissi lo scopo di stabilire un confronto fra i fondatori degli 
Ordini Monastici nolle Indie ed in Italia. 

Gautama Buddha e Francesco d’Assisi hanno tanti punti di 
contatto e di affinita nolle loro rclazioni sociali c morali, cbe 
la lettura di talc studio mi scmbrh potcr riusc-iro di qnalelie 
interesso. 

Non avendo altro ad offrirle so non die questo povoro libro, 
spoglio alfatto di pregi, io lo dedico a Lei qual pogno di Venice 



;i,miciy,m.j ongurondomi' vorra fargii tiuon vito antic 

rignardo all’ ammo dell’ arnico, che nelF offerta chiedc indtd* 
gonz a piii assai ohc lode, » 

PoHcrivo in (jncsto wiio libro tm periodo glorioso nella h tori a 
delta Indio, o dovundo in osso dar qualclie cenno di Antichitsl, 
Poesia, iSciilturaoPitfcura,piufacilmente tn’indnsai adediearloa 
Lei iiglio della Terra die vide nascere Virgiiio, Barite,, Michel¬ 
angelo, llaitadio, Guicciardini, Vico, Koroagnosi o gli fijtri molti 
die illustrarouo con lc loro opero il mondo. . 

Parlo doll* aniica India cho nella storm ha pagine incancel- 
labili ; della moderna non dieo, di quest* “ Ai posteri 1’ardua 
sentenza.” 

Mi conservi T affotto che setnpro mi .ha dimostrato e mi 
creda di cuore 

afftno. amico, 

J. GERSON da CUNHA. 


Bombay, 29 Maggio 1875. 
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PREFACE. 


The ideas and facts comprised in this volume are principally- 
drawn from materials fora memoir which I had recently the 
honour of communicating to the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

Its reproduction in a more accessible form here from the 
Journal of that learned Society is, however, fraught with one 
disadvantage—that the fortunes of Gautama Buddha's tooth are 
in general too remote from the sympathies of those not pro¬ 
fessing his creed to find favour with them, especially on ac¬ 
count of the spirit of the marvellous pervading almost every 
page of the Buddhist religious records, already too wearisome 
from their chronically labouring under what Macaulay would 
call the “ Lues Boswelliana,” or disease of admiration, for every 
object pandering to the worship of Sakya Muni. 

In connection, however, with an account of the life and sys¬ 
tem of the eminent Hindu sage, involving as they do problems 
of deep concern to the philosopher and the religionist, and 
throwing light on an obscure period—the morning-twilight of 
Indian authentic history—it greatly enhances the value of 
that ‘ paper,’ and deserves the attentive study of everyone 
taking an interest in the moral and religious history of our 
species. 

But even though that remarkable period during which Gau¬ 
tama Buddha flourished had nothine 1 extraordinary to interest 
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US, the attractive beauty bf bis life, and the great influence 
exereisod till the present day over an immense section of man* 
kind by b is system—an offshoot though it be of the Indian-mind, 
not in the fresh days of its prime and vigour, but at a memor¬ 
able epoch when the Aryan feudalism, so to speak, tracing 
hack its origin to an economical law lying at the very root of 
Indian society, was slowly yielding to the incessant revolution¬ 
ary movement of the aboriginal Turanian serfs, and the Vedas 
with their exclusive doctrines were no longer capable of con¬ 
trolling the multitudes that had apparently become too unwieldy 
to be guided by it—would in themselves bo sufficient to do 
so. In other climes and countries cxemofced from the domain of 
arbitrary and anomalous ordinances governing the Indian people, 
an achievement of this sort would perhaps have eventually led to 
a better political organization, and the day of its inauguration 
marked as a gala day in the annals of nations. In India, 
however, in a country without a parallel in the course its social 
and religious institutions have run, the effect of the impetus 
seems to have been rebounding; it found the people too-firmly 
incased to burst forth, in spite of the salutary pressure applied to 
it, with a new, young life. One reaction was followed by an¬ 
other, until at last their resultant was an evident retrogression. 

To render, however, such a subject interesting, it necessitates, 
besides an able exposition requiring the qualifications' of an 
Eugene Burnouf or of the veteran Hodgson, the mastering of 
volumes in half a dozen Eastern languages, written in so many 
different characters,—a task that it is the privilege of few to 
perform to one’s satisfaction. 

As my work has grown from a simple memoir, so lias grown my 
interest in it, and, although the present work is concluded, I do 
not feel inclined to lay aside the study. The subject, however, is 
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really so extensive, that, in spite of the care and labour bestowed 
by me in the few hours I could snatch from a laborious medical 
practice during its preparation, errors, I am afraid, have crept 
m, especially regarding those points in Buddhism which are 
still controversial. 

In conclusion I would merely further remark, although it 
may appear superfluous to do so, that within the narrow sphere 
of a memoir and an essay I could not possibly do more than 
give a faint outline of a vast field of research, in which only the 
prominent events in the life of Buddha are sketched, and his 
system dealt with more from a synthetic than from an analytical 
point of view, avoiding as much as possible whatever might 
savour of dogmatism concerning the views I have expressed; 
while m narrating the events connected with the history of the 
relic, I have given impartially the data that impugn its genuine¬ 
ness, without meaning any offence to those who believe in it. 
How far I have succeeded in these particulars is left to the 
decision of others. Should it, however, induce subsequent re¬ 
searches m this comparatively neglected field of study, it will 
ampiy repay me for the hours I have sedulously spent in writing 
the following pages. 



A PRELIMINARY ESSAY 


LIFE AND SYSTEM OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA. 


It may not perhaps be generally known that, like the two Kalidasas, 
there are two historical personages who alike claim the honour- of 
being called Gautama Buddha, to say nothing of a great number 
of others bearing their name but devoid of their fame. They are what 
the philologist calls homonyms, but not homogenes. One is a great 
writer on dialectics, his system being the most excellent that Indian 
logicians have ever produced;* the other is the celebrated pro¬ 
pounder of the religious system known as Buddhism, who, though he 
delivered many discourses and preached a good deal, never wrote, 
hke the other great reformers of old, a word that could be transmitted 
to posterity. It is the latter personage who is the subject of the follow¬ 
ing observations. 

We learn from the Lolita-Fist dr a, + a legendary biography of Buddha 
in Sanskrit, that Buddha was born with certain peculiarities of body and 
mind which indicated, according to the contemporary soothsayers, that 
he was destined to attain preeminence in the realms of politics or 
religion. As is generally the case with extraordinary personages of 
antiquity, his birth was preceded by extraordinary phenomena, and 
followed by other not less remarkable circumstances, that foresha¬ 
dowed his future greatness. While still in the womb, his mother, the 
handsome and accomplished princess Maya-Devl, ‘ divine delusion,’ had 

* Dictionnaire des Sciences Fhilosophiques par une Soc. do Prof. do Philosophic, 
Paris, 1845, Art. ‘ Gotama.’ 

f Ph. Ed. Poucaux’s Teste Tibcta.tn of Teh’cr Unqa Mol Fa ( LaUta-Yietorn ) 
vol. ii., Paris, 1847-48; Fartio cm Ulutpilrc VII., Paris, 1841 ; R. Lena’s Anahm 
du Lalita-Visttvra-pourana, St. Petersbourg, 1836; and Pi/i]endra]AI WIit-tr- 1 ’o 
Zalita- Vist&ra, Calcutta, 1853. The Lolita- Visii.ra, which literally means «t u« 
development of plays,” is supposed to have been written by one of tire rrimupu' 
disciples of Buddha soon after his death, and in accordance, with nermn,<. ; 
given by himself; hence it is considered to bo the most reliable source rcmr-iiiiT 
the life of the great reformer. It was translated into Chmoso m the year 70 a.j>. 
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Gautama Buddha was born i 


624.b.c., # at Kapila or Kapila- 


abovedateas tbat^f H^birth- 3 but the° KasbnT ^f 11 ’ a .“ d Ceylon, fix the 
the Japanese and Mongols rf)out 1000 b r ^ 1332 B '°> 

tween 2959 and 400 bI In the Ain i AU ar Me tbe_ Tibetans vary it be- 
was born 2962 years before ttipwlnj i v wi we are lnform ed that Buddha 
40th year of thereignof ™ WaS tte 

must have been horn 1366 a r h„f ^ 0U F eia > consequently Buddha 

SJ2T5LS *8S 

. s#s»S3&iSSsiS^?f 

But I have heard nothing so astounding hpfi-o* ■ + vers long intervals. 

™t of «.i„i „l „,.? “C „7 Z&f/S'J^STJZZT'^ 

;“sra .iv ,*,£,■?? -is 

SSKS 4* 

in the 13th century of the q/iliUdfL’ o Mad k ava ■ Vidyaranya, who flourished 
1012 of the same “a ? &llVtilla, ? a era > the work itself bears the date 

a> B , d 1S accor <lmg to others written by another Mddhava. 

Now the text is this 

i,. “in the year 619 of the SMana era the atheist Buddha, 
named Mandana Misra, was bom” According to +h a fianic . Q11 A nr u T . 6 m 

Buddha ™ ^ 65 °, ™P°^ 

Buddha was bom only six hundred and ninety-eight years after Christ ’a dstn 

J^SK-S?SS5»fSSSff S 

modern doctor or ‘professor,’ to be a nroncr nnnn T1-.A >, -v /b 0Ur 

that the Buddha atheist he writes about is Mandana Misra, a Hindu philosopher 
autbo^fTFJrlf U namea i 0f Suresvarichdrya and Visva-RApMuSryaJ the 
entfeL d-«t K r f ’ or an explanatory gloss to a philosophical SAtra, who is so 
entirely distinct from Gautama Buddha as to preclude all possibility of doubt 
Some 'French writers consider the above date as erroneous, and founded™ 
the perplexing Sinhalese chronology. M. Bodier says: “C’est en 1834 avant 
w ' Siddarata > Y^P 1 ™ tard deBouddha.” 

{Antiqmte cle Races Surnames, p. 354.) “ Quelque embrouillee quo soit la chrono 
ldgie ceylanaise, elle suffirait a elle seule pour faire voir 1’absurditd du calcul 

retrospect^ qui a dome ce chiffre . les Ceylanais out confondu en un 

seul personnage, deux Bouddhas bien distincts.” {Ibid. pp. 351 362 )’lhave 
adopted the generally received chronology, as given in the text I may also 
advert en passant to the fact of some pemons identifying Buddha 7Hh the 
prophet Daniel, and ascribing the appearance of his system in India to the 

the same time.^ For more particulars on this subject the reader may consult 
Wilson spaper m the Journal of the liotjal Asiatic Sociely, 1856, vol. xvf p ,; 33 - 
Colonel Yules edition of Marco Tola’s Travels vol ii r, ,1 'p r / 

July mo 1616 altiClP 0n m M ’V rai, °” n f tobies’in the Contemporary lierJu’, 
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During his jtouth he appears to have led a life of secular pursuits 
and pleasure, being distinguished for skill in all sorts of manly 
sports, especially in the use of the how, one particular feat having 
been handed down to us and commemorated on one of the Elliot 
Marbles. Notwithstanding all the distractions of the court, he was 
also much addicted to a contemplative life. Some of his expressions 
in youthful days, at a time when a boy usually misbehaves himself, 
gets into scrapes, and is yet learning, reveal Gautama as very 
punctilious, and of an exceedingly cheerless disposition. “Nothing is 
stable on earth,” he used to say, “ nothing is real. Life is like the 
spark produced by the friction of wood.”* His high destiny and 
the objects that would move him to adopt the ascetic life having 
been foretold, he had for years been confined in three palaces built 
specially for him, within the limits of which the young prince was to pass 
the three seasons of the year, guards being posted to bar the approach 
of the dreaded objects. All these precautions, however, were of no 
avail against inevitable destiny and the power of the Devas. 

On going out of the gate on three or more occasions he saw certain 
objects which led him to think on death and the vanity of the world. 
One of these was a decrepit old man with broken teeth, grey locks, 
form bending towards the ground, and his trembling steps supported by 
a staff. A Deva had taken this form. The young prince inquired 
of his charioteer whether the man was born so, and the charioteer 
replied that he was once young like himself. After several other 
questions he asked at last whether he also would become old and feeble, 
and was told that it was a state at which all beings must arrive. Four 
months later the prince saw a leper, and again, after the same lapse of time, 
a dead body in a state of decomposition. Lastly he saw a religious re¬ 
cluse radiant with peace and tranquillity, which made a lasting impres¬ 
sion on his mind. 

* Before the attainment of Buddha-hood or omniscience Gautama was 
called Savartha-Siddha, afterwards abbreviated into Siddh.irtha, a 
Sanskrit word meaning ‘one whose objects have been effected,’ 
which appellation he appears to have used in his youth. In some 
Pali works he is also called Siddhatta, ‘ the establislier.’ Ilis title 


* Conf. our Saviour’s words, Quid envn prodcst homini si tiiumlum ut:-\erst 
lucrctar, aniMte veto ejus detnmentum patiatur, so happily used by LovcJa 
the initiation of St. Francis Xavier. 
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sen mg eyes. “ Solitude,” says a great than that recently departed from 
amongst us, “is essential to any depth of meditation or of character, 
nd w!nch m the presence of natural beauty and grandeur is the cradle 
°; § ? in as P irati °n-”* The wilderness was then the fittest re¬ 
treat for Buddha to commune with himself, and it would not be difficult 
or one to hazard an - opinion about what thoughts must then have 
evo red m his mmd on the ‘ fair pretexts and gorgeous devices ’ invented 
T. , 7 ; existence of an overruling and absolute sacerdotalism in 
which the ethnic principle of tribe and clan was the predominating 
element, and which the subject-races felt as the most grievous oppres- 
°™ to r, “ s crT for ,he » f ^ 

If w e were to believe the epics of India, and their still extremely 
problematical chronology, we might count upon as facts that the Sola'r 
race entered India about 1000 years before the Lunar race, and the 

aW the , 13th centui 7 b.c. From this time until the 4 th 
century b.c. no horde of any race so far as a,- 

- an y Idcc > so rar as we are aware, appears 

to have crossed the Indus. By this time, too, the story of a people 
migrating from far beyond the snow-clad mountains, where the gods 
aie nought to hold their councils, into the vast plains of Hindustan 
was probably long forgotten, and the blood of the Aryans got mixed 
uith that ot the aborigines. And moreover, as the swarms of the 
Aryan race advanced in a southerly direction, the monotheism of 
the 1 edas became infected by the legends and superstitions of the 
Dravidian people; the purer doctrine of the priestho'od and eccle¬ 
siastical polity of the days of the Rig-Veda and Mdnava-Dharma- 
Sa-stra was superseded bv the avarice, licentiousness, and cruelty 
01 the Brahmans; the military class, mostly consisting of criminals ; 
and parricides ruling the turbulent kingdoms of Central India- 
the hierarchy of caste holding the conquered Tamil races in 
complete serfdom, and instruction being looked upon more as the 
monopoly of the privileged classes than as the heritage of mankind. 

Though vanquished in arms, the defeated party, now awakened to the 
sense of their dignity, were no longer prepared to see with indifference 
their inferiority paraded as an article of religious faith, and it was too 
clear that if an advocate of the equality of men of every race coram 
lege were to appear and proclaim it without the least fear of the 
Brahmans—who though unblameablc for maintaining the superiority 
* J. Stuart Mill, Political Economy, iii. 
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of talent and energy which has always been their appanage, could 
not deny to the aboriginal races the right to rise to any position of 
which they were capable—he might surely calculate without any 
misgiving on their espousing the cause, and rallying round him. 

This state of things could not really last long; the times were ripe 
for the advent of a reformer, and only a genius like that of Sakyamuni, 
burning with love for his countrymen and for the human race in 
general—a young man of gentle, ardent, and philanthropic nature, 
with presentiments and ever-darkening pictures of the wickedness of 
the world before him, mourning over the prostration of mnnVm^ — 
could awake to the idea of standing,, forth in the capacity of a 
liberator; and endowed as he was with a handsome figure, suavity of 
manners, and touching eloquence of address, with which he imparted 
to his follower^ the moral grandeur of his opinions and his designs, 
and inflamed them with it, he seemed really to be predestined to 
play the grand role he did., But ail his efforts to enter on this noble 
mission were unavailing until the yonng ascetic, by the influence of 
his own merit, overcoming all trials and temptations ; enduring those 
preliminary contests, spiritual and physical, under which ordinary mor¬ 
tals succumb; running counter to the wishes of his father and of his 
young wife, and exchanging the honours and magnificence of the court 
for the want, privations, and hardships of a hermit’s cave, had sat 
for seven years under a Bo-tree* in the forest of Uruwela by the 
river Nairanjana, and, entirely abstracted in meditations, had raised 
himself at last to the true condition of a Buddha. This took place in 
the year 586 b.c., and in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

In the privations of the forest the Hindu sage learnt the effect of 
temperance upon the mind, fitting it for quiet contemplation; and 
from concentrating all his mental faculties on one single object as his 
own being, he was led by this process to look upon man as a mere rupa. 


* The Bo-tree is the Sacred Fig-tree or pimoal the 
botanists. Under that tree, supposed to be in'thecentre of*what if called 
^mtbetieal exteht in the Indian perSa Euddha 


sat during meditations that made him 

Buddhists, and found in the grounds of almost everv temple! However t 
ceding to the favourite^; 


thus .the Bo or E 
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you have any doubts regarding the doctrines I have taught you for five 
and forty years, you have permission to declare them now, otherwise 
you may regret that you had not the opportunity of stating them 
whdst I was yet m existence ; or, if you hesitate to make known your 
doubts to me, make them known to one another.” As the priests 

r ■ “ ? ™ “7 d ° UbtS ’ thCy h6ld tWr P eace > Gautama 

poceeded:- Are there no doubts that you wish to have removed? 
Then I depart to nirvana. I leave with you my ordinances. The 
elements of the omniscient will pass away, but the truth, the word 
and the priesthood will remain.” Thus having spoken, the great 
reformer, at the advanced age of eighty-one, while about to enter the 
town of Kusmagara, modern Kasia, on the margin of the Atchiravati, 
one of the branches of the Ganges, turned round to his faithful com¬ 
panion Ananda, and feefore crossing the river glanced at the place and 
exclaimed: “ It is for the last time that I contemplate from a distance 
the city of Rajagriha and the throne of diamonds;” he then retired to 
Kusmagara, and entered a grove of sdl -trees ( Shorea robusta) there 
During the night he received a gift of food from an artizan named Chanda 
and was seized with illness. At early dawn next day, as he turned on 
to his right side with his head to the north, the sdl -trees bending down 
to form a canopy over his body, he ceased to breathe* This event 

occurred in the full-moon of Vaisakh or May of the year 543 B .c.,_ 

about two centuries before the arrival of Alexander’s expedition’ in 
India. His obsequies were attended' by a large concourse of the 
inhabitants of the city, and his mortal remains burnt upon a magnifi¬ 
cent funeral pile with all due solemnity, and the ashes and bones & that 
survived the cremation treasured by his disciples and by kings. 

Soon after Buddha’s death the necessity for collecting his various 
doctrines, which till then had been only orally promulgated, was felt; 
and, as sects and dissensions soon arose among his followers, it was 
resolved to fix for the future the Buddhistic canon containing the 
ipsissima verba of Gautama.f 


* William Knighton no 
most widely-spread of religi 

the eating of pork! im( Life in Ceylon , Lond.'lSoli 
this appears to be a Brahmanical sarcasm ; for if true, it looks rather 

it of a Sybarite’s career, a more fitting termination of a gay Lothario’ 


“ A,as for the dignity of this mightiest and 
’ death was caused, according to tradition, by 
’ " p. 21. Ilut 


<Unouemen __ / . . . 

life than that of a meditative recluse like Gautama Buddha, 
t Otto Kistner’s Buddha and hi* Doctrin 


the 


s, Lond. I860, p, 1. 
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prisons they addressed: and in the synod of 246 i».C. R regular, plan, 
mmlo-nn, fo that, employed afterwards by Christian missionary societies, 
„f Ira,Idolu,g Itwldhi-t writings into foreign language, along with 
pacific and persuasive teaching, was organised. 

The lmnt'iTge used in these early Indian *«riptur«s seems to haie 
Km ddurnun, d 1-,, grogtaphieal lircmnhaoci v~tLc Northern or the 
N' palm- hr mr wi'itlen in Sanskrit ; the Southern or the S nitaloo m 
P/ili, the nnr-vnt language of the kingdom of Mmrulha spoil n by 
i'.'lVvamuui. From these two sources they have- been translated into 
Tibetan, Mongol Manchurian, Ohiue«<, and also into H'Wai of the 
pi ineipid lnngmtge of Fin-op-. From many a-e-s-iMe fountains the 
knowledge, of the moral precepts or apophthegms of Buddha, which tor 
Ori ‘lital'ininaeiy, appiopnah Mi.nh-i, ami inrity of Glues may vie 
successful!)’ with those of any uninspired t>.» her of Egypt, Arabia, 
Greece or Borne, was easily derived, and Bu.nlhkui i arched forth in all 


to subdue the kirn 


s ot the Eastc 


i world. To 


its pn.sr.me v 
mention only a few : — 

« a... a m an .elevated upon a mountain surveys in calmness the, 
plains Mow, s o does the virtuous man behold .without emotion the 
a.ao-k i! ll - smm ,, ltd , b ’ ’ * , 

' the v hd ior k tml un-haken by the storm, so the wise man 

is unmoved by contempt or applause. ’ 

‘ \il "he itlig m of To ddno jo contained in these three sentences— 
puuv the m n 1 h,tuu ,o n vice, and practise virtue." 

4hh A u°'h Buddha proclaimed the absolute equality of mankind, 
irrespective of caste, and the preeminence of virtue, over all other 
wo'-hfty distinctions, lie substituted nevertheless for the abolition of 
Ih-abmmiicnl hierarchy his own vast vihiras, where monastic asceti¬ 
cism began sorm to claim a high place in Indian society. 

The doctrmc of transmigration was not new to India; the .Brahmans 
h.ad equally believed in the iucvitablencss of change, and decay, in the 
distribution of rewards and punishments, and the necessity of escaping 
the varying conditions of existence by absorption into the one and un- 
div c. d F dim",* hut up to this lime it had been a mere philosophical 
■speculation. It was reserved for fsakyamimi to convert this speculation 
into a religion. This religion rested upon an opinion admit ted as a fact, 
and upon a hope presented as a certainty. The. opinion wasjthat in this 
world we see nothing but endless pain and misery ; that all. that is horn 
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j 1S neCeSSary to ^ iberate ourselves from it. The 
hope was that knowledge and meditation alone offer the means of deh! 

Wealand^real His ^ ~ H 

to be a BuddL ^ r' 38 ^ Up ° n Which he funded his pretensions* 

, ’ tbe rea ' was his own exemplary conduct. The spirit of 

gentleness and love, which pervaded it, had thT effect of softeJuTthe 

asunder 8 the * & ? e ° p1 ?’. &nd heahn g those angry feuds that had rent 

asunder the various kingdoms of India, as its extremely flexible and 
accommodating character that of becoming easily amalgamated with 

mdigenous local superstitions of every dLriptL in ^ 

countries it overspread; and fc is no wonder that it very soon found 
favour and propagated itself with rapidity, not only throughout this 
country, but it moreover went far to transform the fierce nomads and 
wild savages of Central Asia into semi-civili Z ed and compara ivl 
virtuous men. As an instance of its extreme flexibility we may 
mention m passing that the Tibetan Buddhism displays'the extra 

IZ Zb T S T al BUdd , hiSt ^ WUh h0mS “ the forehead and 
multiplicity of arms and faces-a morphology that is exceedingly 
repugnant to the more orthodox Buddhism of the South. S 7 

SAkyamuni is certainly the oldest preacher in India, if not in the 

recettl SPUrn 7 the ! 7 ° f might ’ and by the mere *«* of 

precept and example, worked a pacific revolution in the thoughts 
of the Indians and deposed quietly from its ancestral throne the proud 
• theocracy of the orthodox Brahmans. Before the disciples of Thales 
of Miletus and his Ionian school had commenced to pursue their labours 
of cosmological dualism, and even long before Pythagoras had taught his 
doctrine of metempsychosis or founded his colony of philosophers in 
Gracia Magna, and the philosophical movements of the Eleatic schools 
were initiated, or Sophists born to confound the world with their 
metaphysical subtleties, the sage of Kapilavastu had already founded a 
philosophical school and created a religious sect, a sect that was in 
later times destined to embrace in its fold nearly four hundred mil¬ 
lions of the faithful of different races and countries. 

Notwithstanding the sublimity of his doctrine, however, the religion 
of Buddha is vague after all, and could not be better symbolized-by its 
followers than by the chakra or wheel; for Gautama ignored the 
beginning and was equally uncertain as to the future. Fair, humane, 
and lovely as may be its outward forms, its inherent principles con¬ 
fessing no supreme God, its moral code void of all authorities, denyin- 
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CcTs^rf T h With matter ’ 88 ex P ,ai “ edby the most ad- 
cause of all Hi-° m ° 7° matenalist8 ’ —the rootless root, is the eternal 
cause of all things and contains within itself‘the promise and potency’ 
of all existing objects of whatever description and form. This is 
the inanimate and non-sentient principle, the intelligent and sentieht 
counterpart of which is Purusha. The association of soul with matter 
is the cause of evil, and the cessation of evil the supreme end of 
sou . Freedom from the bondage of Prakriti, or the emancipation of 
Ttu C «" °“ y ' 6 ° btained thr ° U « h knowlc dge- This is but the Mukti 
f h ®, Sa " khya and the Nirvana of the Buddhist, the difference being 
that he former places the sugreme felicity of man in the complete 
cessation of all experience, whereas the latter goes a step beyond, 
an p aces it in the cessation not only of all experience, but of the ex- 
penencer also. The difference is one of degree, not of kind, and mili¬ 
tates evidently m favour of Lassen’s hypothesis that one doctrine is 
derived from the other* Another notable difference is that while the 
Sankhya denies God, but not the authority of the Vedas, and that, 
m spite of its sceptical tendency and the merciless logic with which 
many antiquated and contemporaneous errors were swept away, the 
authority of the Vedas is considered to have set the limits beyond 
which it would be simple rashness for thought to cross over ; Gau¬ 
tama Buddha, on t&e contrary, takes the decisive step from which 
Kapila had recoiled. He denies the authority of the Vedas, and with 
it caste, sacrifice, superstition, sacerdotal oligarchy and despotism.- 
Kapila struck at the root of the authority of the Vedas, and at the same 
time displayed a real or pretended reverence for them. Sakyamuni 
accepted the logic but rejected the conclusion. Such are then 'the 
doctrines of a system to which Buddhism stands in the obvious relation 
of offspring to parent. 

Regarding the comparative antiquity of Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
it has been put forth as an argument that most of the epigraphic monu¬ 
ments in India are all of the Buddhistic, and not of the Brahmanical 
worship, or that the architectural evidence is almost all on the side of 
the antiquity of Buddhism, and that similar evidences of the religion of 
the Brahmans hardly exist. But this is exactly what proves the priority 
of Brahmanism to Buddhism, as that of Judaism to Christianity. . 

=r,a f 0r , detaiIs , of Kapila’s system see Dr. Ballantyne’s 'Aphorisms of Kapila 
MLfj? iUreS on ^ e J Sank h«-'Pkibsophy, Mirzapore, 1850; Colebrooke and Wilson 
famous Works ; Max Muller’s Chips from a German Workshop: Kmu - 
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it was not bng before the evil resulting* from the abuse of meditation 

• Ivl-f ldleneSS the Buddh ™ type was detected and remedied 
Wlule pnnces, whom the feudal system gave, as the lords of the soil, 

Loi f h e :, V,C ?r^ the h0lderS) bUt Wh0 in the of lands to 

monastic bodies had become deprived of this privilege, were framing 
ws > e -9‘ ‘he Statute of Mortmain of Edward II. of England in 12/9 

eXt' theSe b °;! ieS fr ° m Setting m ° re iu this wa y> some prudent 
ecclesiastics, especially St. Benedict, to save their cenobites from fall¬ 
ing into sloth and moral oscitancy, were imposing on them rules to lead 
a more active life, work with their own hands, and establishing con- 
vocations to enable the clergy.to tax themselves.* 

The history and actual observation of both the social and political 
organizations of the.two religions prove, moreover, that the Sutras 
were coetaneous with , an epoch when the Vedas and the Puranic 
legends formed the foundation of religious belief in India, and which 
really paved the way for their advent. The abstract form of Bud¬ 
dhism displays it as a natural growth from, or reaction against, 
Brahmanism, whose material and elemental worship is in striking 
contrast with the knowledge of the physical and moral laws possessed 
by the Buddhist, who, to be a member of the militant church, had 
to practise the six transcendental perfections, viz. aims, morals 
science, energy, patience, and charity. Buddhism is distinguished,’ 
besides, as being genetically posterior to Brahmanism, or an advance 
upon a primitive stage of religious thought, from* the fact of the 
former believing the practice of morality to be the supreme law, or 
at least evincing a decided predilection for moral sentiments, which 
occupy so conspicuous a place in that creed, while the latter is fond 
of ontological theories and mythology, which is but a lower stage 
of religious life in the scale of humanity, f 
The monuments are, assuredly, a rich mine of information, which, 
when duly explored, will yet clear up, I trust, many doubts concerning 
the life and relics of Buddha ; they are in fact what Mr. Fergusson so 


* Revue desdeux Mondes, ler Kovembre 1854, ler Mars, 1860. 

+ As from the school of Kapila to that of Buddha. tho traction as -hove 
mentioned, is obvious and direct, some writers thin],* that a cim-'hr p-r-'H nmy 
be established between the school of Buddha and the w)>H’ f-'l -v- 

ed in the wake of declining Buddhism. For a comparison <• • M-ho- 

medanism, and Buddhism the reader may consult wit], ■v'l.-int-ww. }•]... 

Wrist and other Masters, Wheeler's History of India -md yv„. 




nop! jprinU!y firms limn, “ tliepictorialbible oi'Bu)ldhi>m,''---f , or, the 
documents abounding m the friezes and has-relli f- of Bud 
-iliUie iiioi'niiW'uis, in flit sculptures on tlie gateways of ?.uielri> ami 
jl, e T.;pt» of AmaJHF.it), in the frescoes of AjanW, and in the itismp- 
tiorsf' is the naves of the Kauheri anthNasifc oa-ves, ami other .ar-ehi- 
icctural i\ iic" m.d ‘■fatttarv to be found throughout India, arc ready 
man'lions m jhmoiqgieal repertories of Buddhistic legendary history ; 
but this d.oes not fur oottaiu militate against the antiquity of the Veikffl- 
Iv, echo') 1 . Far advanced iu philosophical spec (datum* and didactic 
stduluies d IVdn nns pi of' ‘•slug the simple momO < >• a of tin Veda- 
and ofrho Institute'of Vlami, whiih lcdrioa kind of hor.stholdr< llaicn, 
r ( t nerS, IP 3 ,ht Pf tnau k ol tin Old Testament, itn mu pit -pint of 
native worship, or, more bke the modern Arabs of the. desert, worship¬ 
ped God in the open air, employing but the most modest, if noprude, 

altars for their sacrifices, their burnt-offerings of. clarified butter, and , 
their libations di soma liquor. This accounts then for the fact of our 
not possessing any aicliUecfurnlmci uments previous to Buddhism. 

riiikya’s doctiine—so snVinio, so spiritual, iminwiting into one’s mind 
tiw belief that man's supreme de«titn is delivcranoi from the tiaunnols 
of this wicked world, and notable .for the. establishment' of -mutual,, 
connection and brotherhood among bis followers by -those -beautiful, 
fihdras. enormous temples excavated from the -living rock,, or .mon¬ 
astic institutions intended as much to be .asylums for the religious 
places of repose for travelling ascetics and foreigners, breathing forth 
a spirit of charity that only as late as the mediaeud times did civilized 
Europe try to imitate ami propagate—an organization of the Buddhist 
militia, whose wonderful exertions can only be likened in the world to 
tl e great efforts put forth by the disciples of l ayola during the nascent 
period of that great order, and whose extraordinary .resemblance is- 
inereov or heightened by the fact’ that both employed only celibates 
as their agentr—was at last destined to undergo a painful ordeal, a 
humiliating probation. Having once truly realized the ideal - of 
Buddhism in the pastoral beauty, in which they were,, first founded, 
having lived in happy simplicity and innocent commnniou as moral 
mrciicvatc-s of mankind, these nhwet* or hermitages became in process 
of lime extensive land-owners, nWibing a gieat portion of the mii into 
• -mortmain,—so flourishing,- in - the popular., or, mundane sense of , the 
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and raising adversaries amidst the very persons who were bound to be 
its patrons. Thus the very strength of Buddhism—its legions of unmar¬ 
ried monks—became its weakest point. The inmates of these moun¬ 
tain caves quitting active duty and taking refuge in lazy isolation, de¬ 
structive to one’s affections, and which made them more illiberal and 
dangerous to independence of thought than their not so well disciplined 
and less aggressive but more freehearted antagonists, the Brahmans, 
were actuated by motives political rather than spiritual. The admirable 
code of morality and the grand principles of truly human charity and 
compassion taught by the illustrious founder of their monachism was 
set aside, the spirit of gentleness and an ardent desire to make others 
virtuous, courtesy to strangers, social hospitality, and toleration with¬ 
out restraint, that once distinguished most of its professors, sacrificed 
for their temporal welfare, and the austerities of the Buddhist monk 
that once far surpassed those of the stigmatized disciples of St. 
Francis, and the habit of contemplation that was carried to an extent 
that has not been equalled in the histoi-y of the world, exchanged for 
mere ceremonial observances and ease. But this state of things must 
have been preceded by conflicts of metaphysical speculations, and of 
schisms and heresies in Buddha’s doctrine. 

The phases of evolution the Buddhistic doctrine has gone through 
may be classified into three, viz. sceptical, traditionary, and ultra-super¬ 
stitious, as three are also the principal philosophical schools it gave rise to 
formerly, to be revived only in later times, in modern Europe. One 
school admits no other existence than that of mind or spirit, an exist¬ 
ence revealed in reflection. This is a system of spiritualism and 
idealism. It resembles the philosophical opinions of Berkeley. The 
second, in opposition to the first, professes sensualism and material¬ 
ism, divided into two sections : one holding that the senses perceive 
external objects immediately, and that it is by induction we conclude 
the existence of elements which compose these objects ; the other that 
the senses do not perceive external objects immediately, but only by 
means of images. The principles of their system coincide in many 
points with the materialism of Cabanis. The third, surpassing all 
bounds of former negations, teaches that there exists nothing real 
except the eternal self. This is an individual pantheism, in opposi¬ 
tion to other {pantheistic systems in which all individualities are merely 
phenomenal. This may well be considered as the source from which 
the individual pantheism of Fichte is derived. 



The ,e;ir,ious seed- ul*-• j had/beit different rharaetmsUes, which have 
up {o fir, ui‘f Miit rcbiiiiii.'d unchanged, One jirofcH^ei the doctrine of 
the T'mci/gm or ‘{■snail Vehicle,’ winds if, like our prltuHi ,e church, 
UiOi'C aiu : ont hs ritual cud liturgy, md loss always renvn,< J faithful to 
hi'i pvifiifjrili.i! M'jiplo i;y, It iutnibe -a among it- pr ,-dvf< s the nations 
of flu' 1'ii'tli mid > c-'f of Ami, wlii> euiploi in tin ir p* yei -j, rh hrtbre 
li.tft■!, the iu'.fi nt (half d (if Miiymilm. The oilier is fit Mh7u>\>/<! 'a 
or ‘ (jre.rt Vehicle, whii h w hot n l'Uiowcfimi of Bu.Uh.i’- dnetiiiu*. el 
rathei* a ikw iioii.u.m umlo dung f,v< ceufnrus mow Buddha’s 
death, and whom si tlior i,' Njv'hjvr’ie. It ini propagated its"!/ 
aimiiiy' tlie peopV: towards rim north of A-in wlmi-e crlpt-ires are 
principrlly written in Miii-hrl!,. This latter ,-rrf j: .,<nildv,« It loan 
Catholicism in itni)^ I'l’ipeeti; h In , not only uiu-.n-Hmoi Jbr iku\ and 
’Tomi n, mendicancy p 5 seiheil as a reli Jons virtue, cciil coy ;u, J tonsure 
of its monks, boils and el'yihts ; but also file worship of relics, auri¬ 
cular confession, in term Jen of saints finis, prove litanies, 



Few remains of ancient India appeal more forcibly to. the- imagina¬ 
tion, or are more suggestive of - departed greatness, than the various 
religious monuments erected by Buddhism, amongst -winch -are parti¬ 
cularly to be mentioned the ri/uu'as. stupas, Mpobds, and- ekaUvas. 
Fihura caves are monasteries containing-.pftAas or cells, generally 
square in form, supported by rows of pillars cither jrunning.roanilthem' 
and separating the great central shdld or hall from' the aisles, ordisv 
posed in four equidistant lines, btdptis or .top/m-oxe- solid-hemispherical-. 
buildings, varying in size from the great S&nchi- Tope, whichois 106- 
feet in diameter, to tne smallest at Bhojpttr, which is only 6 feet in 
diameter. T say hunhphcrical because the primordial topes were so, 
but those next iu ainiquity wore raised a few feet above the plinth 
by the addition of a cylindrical portion ; while auotlur class, Midi as 
the PnnsAfh 'j'ope n-ir Bcwes, had tlu hemisnherc raissd to a 
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height equal to its own diameter. Thek great size obtained for them 
the designation of the Indian Pyramids, in contradistinetion to the 
Jt-gypttan and Babylonian pyramids; but, unlike the majestic pro¬ 
ductions of the Egyptian architects, the Indian stupas have a pon¬ 
derous and ignoble appearance. While the purposes for which the 
pyrami s were intended are yet unknown, all conjectures amounting 
o the expression that they were designed for astronomical and re- 
hgious purposes, stupas are mostly sepulchral, and a few are religious 
edifices dedicated either to the celestial Adi Buddha, the great first 
cause of all things, or to one of his emanations, the ManusM or 
mortal^ Buddhas, of whom §akyamuni is the last. , The shape of 
the stupas is said to be derived from a legend that Buddha was 
wont to compare life to a water-bubble. They are the ehortens of 
the Tibetans, and chronologically are posterior to the vihdras, most of 
them being probably erected during the period commencing with the 
first years of the Christian era, and terminating in the sixth century.* 
Bagobd (written also dahgoba, daghopa or dehgop) is derived from the 
Sanskyit deh, ‘the body,’ and gup, to hide, or from dhdtugarlha, ‘the 
holder’ of a relic or elementary principle. They seem meant for 
cenotaphs, in imitation of the monumental receptacles built over the 
relics of the Buddhas and the Bodhisatvas. Chaitya is a place of 
worship, within the circular end of the nave of which stands the ddgobd. 

It is a trite saying that mankind from its earliest days, long be¬ 
fore writing materials were invented, was in the habit of express¬ 
ing its grandest conceptions and noblest sentiments in architectural 
monuments. This ancient idea of the dawn of civilization has been 
transmitted to modern nations, who vie with one another in embody¬ 
ing in the magnitude of their public buildings their great thoughts 
and national feelings. England expresses her religious feeling by her 
St. Paul s Cathedral, as the Pantheon the admiration for their distin¬ 
guished countrymen among the French, and the Capitol of Washing¬ 
ton the love of liberty among the Americans. The Buddhist India 
has also embodied in her stupas and dugobds her highest regard for 
the great sage and the Bodhisatvas. 

In less than two centuries from the decease of Buddha, the system 
he establjshed had spread throughout the whole of India, overcoming 

* For details see Bitter, Lie Stupas, Berlin, 1854 ; Wilson, Jriana Antiqua 
Bond. 1841 ; Emil’Schlagintweit, Buddhism in Tibet, Leipzig, 1863 ; Cunningham! 
^^108 ^’°^ >eS ’ ’ and Opening of the Topes, &c., Jour. R. As. Soc. vol. ix.j 




.ij'pn.si'imt the nK.it fnrmitlahlq, mui bimlins; togetlur ihe must disco*- 
element ,, v y, it went tar into distant lands where a sort of penio- 
1 atjy, similar to that we see now existing among various ha 1 ? civilised 
tlihes (,f A {I if a end Polynesia, was preparing a genial soil tor the 
dcjiiwifion of me f-etd of Buddhism to grow up soon after luxnrknfly, 
without mecti'.g -my serious hindrance to cheek iti» growth. The 
(haiKt' Sudd) >s,u hvl undergone wne most rmi'atkal !e. Having 
ilihm the hiuriiiiy of cj.sh- Bom. its stronghold, having over¬ 
come the i-dii‘kn of the Lrahmiw on its oWn ground and seised by 
its hires the g>eatu” part of hulk, Its scriptures arc forgotten * 
evoept^bv its coriupt sedarids the compromBihg hf.’f-p.->!yrhehtn> 
half-pautheistic Jamas ; its original soutoes of the Sanskrit and Pali 
IHerntare cntiteV i ealcfted,- all the information being derived from 
the secondary sources of the Burmese, Mongol and Chinese, and the 
once philosophic and religious doctrines that did for the civilization 
of Central and Western: Asia what Christianity has done. for the 
barbarians of Europe rendered monstrous, by the admixture of »\vtrava-- 
gant myths and traditions. Thus the worship of Budohisni, limn hs 
being simple and attractive, without, niany dogmas and rites, its re¬ 
ligious ceremonies consisting in the offering of Sowers and perfumes 
accompanied with the recital of hymns end pious prayers, had at last 
rctroavfded to that of not odV the lepres'mfatio.i of the figure of 
SaVyamum, but of «%<?§«.? or bell-shaped mounds enshrining.a part,.of 
his hones, hair, or his tooth—in fact, of his whom snrvm (body)—being: 
held up as the true object of the Buddhist adoration, Inside - the trees, 
the i!%«? or many-headed men-serpents. the tJafidharvus and Rinuaras 
—human-headed birds atul horse-faced beings—-and the other if it 
min ores of the Buddhistic pantheon,f. ■ , . ’. - 


r In Hi il v nib " r. uri I udul i m v < oniir 1 i a A.W 1 alibev 
ami in the sixteenth, '’-hen Amilf-vl, the minister ol At an, »*< explonog the 
that nil irdies of ell j-eLsn.ns, he cmjfi find no one to cnli{,htui him reelecting 
Buddhism. . “ . ' - ' ".vy 

\ Tim isastom IVniTrado is, however, an cxu'j.tion to this state of «tro£res- 
Jfy i «r.<! IH. oiiv.p Odiingiefl fin aw Kvr taty >t ft* Bombay 
Branch of the lies,d Asiatic fiocioiy, m wlmn. 1 ak raurb u>d 1 t-d hi- kind 
help aid valuable snipes tlra s h t the course of my WrUtuns hoyi-mg on 
the Bubjct', aed who t,..a pcnona) < xpnoWK'o of the thin-. , infoms me 
that tiny a'ill he-,, up their ”,b ojint) of w< '•-hip, and J’t> lagulatly instructed 
in pat- bod:?, jhshop fiip&adrt Mrs “ Owi ig to it? geotrophicd position, 
nod perhaps abo t" pditia-il -aw'?, Burmah has over remauietl out of the 
reach of the Hindu i-ifiucm a. which in bfep&I has eohamd Buddhism with 
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History indeed repeats itself. What SSkyamuni once did in India 
r rancesco d* Assisi repeated in Italy. And confronting the two penin¬ 
sulas that exhibit so many points of affinity in their physical and 
social organization, what a singular contrast does one bear towards the 
0t , er * While one presents all the symptoms of a rising ,nation, 
springing, as it were, like the Phoenix of the fable, from its own 
ashes the other is but avast catacomb of a dead civilization, that, in 
the elegant phrase of Michelet, "en son berceau originaire fut la 
matnce du monde, la principal et dominante source de races, des 
idees, et des langues, pour la Grice et Rome, l’Europe moderne.* 

The Italian preacher of tBe Middle Ages left, like Sakya, an 
affluent position to become a solitary and a mendicant, drew numbers 
of disciples after him, established his own organization in counterpoise 
to that of the feudal system, gave to the Sudras and the Chandalas of 
Europe in the Church, that had reverted to the old system of castes, 
as free admittance as to the privileged classes; and his amiable 
character was as sweetly sung by Dante as that of the great Gautama 
by Dhammakitti Thera, and the Italian painters loved to represent him, 
just as welt as the sculptors of Bhilsa, Amaravati, and Ajanta loved to 
chisel the image of Buddha. His Tertiaries interpret as faithfully the 
mission of their pious founder as the vihdras that of Sakyamuni. The' 
former passed away most naturally when the want ceased, or only 
decayed in time; the latter was suppressed before attaining its fuil 
maturity,—was almost stifled in the cradle. 

Crusades were inaugurated for the suppression of Buddhism. Two 
great causes, the one moral, the other social, led India into them. 
The moral cause was the impulse derived from religious sentiments, 
and ever fomented by the preaching of Kumarila, Sankaracharya^ 
and other revivalists of modern Vedantism. Sarikalacharya, th'e 
principal teacher of Saivaism, a native of the Malayalam country, 
who flourished about the eighth century of the Christian era, was 
travelling far and wide as a polemic to preach crusades against Buddhism, 
•which, unlike the Christian crusades, which failed in the principal 
object of rescuing the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the Saracen 
followers of Mahomed and expelling them from the birthplace of 
Christianity, terminated in the culminating crisis of expelling that faith 
from its holy land. The theatre of this mi^btv 


s ,,nih.-irt than Ga-v«Gc the Galilee of Buddhism. It was a 

ali’tloi's W,ir. . thrndd with its orl'ciji oi horror:-, of carnage and 
d< v’asUtion. The 37th sloka of Uif first chapter of the Sankara* 
r.i,tv> d'-trihV .h- K .p.'iVs .m order of Budding monks who 
prnwhd about ’inked i.) tin streets carry mg n human ahull iu their 
hands and practising Inmnl lites the principal of which wa« to 
-victimi ?e the Brahmans mid those who had se< edt-d ft urn the Bud¬ 
dhist eh nr^li. In the Bhdyarai, ott the other han.1. It is declared 
that at tV . oeiiufiieenieut of lilt ivahy uga, Vishnu bt e.unt incarnate 
in v ’t<ika, a am her name of Buddha for the pmpo i of deludini the 
cneiaie® of the sods. IV same iegen-J is rdaf* d more la <1. tad in the 
1W'/ xhuiifla Ci tcc Slu ,uht In'nM, and fiho ii the Gc,ur>a-l T j)<i- 
Pu’ar% "'here IVVlmh deserh d more ac i'll, ti the <.mirations 
of Biahma than £3 a, ocular rf Vjshna, and a c the tuiherer ot 
(he lAiit; es. Danaw, and nfbei hes<,V« Ann "tr the Bi .bmani- 
crl impsenatirnc thee Is nm in the AVpaV*./ r .. widen the 
Brahmin' vow t' till “ ,.11 tie l.kes of in a n x* It th" blood of 
the Buddhists.” •, ' • . r ■■■•• ■ • - 

Another c-mse i 1 e "o tl ‘tot» rf i dr’ u t s "nth cqitnrt, 
eonallv contributed to the breaking forth of ttu-.se en»ade». This.. 
I hare already explained. The Bi. Idht-t scum-tt, it rich to deles rmd 
monks, the oftsei"! Buddhism fed by gifK cn the ii.h an l Tared by the 
loot, after exebangm ^ for the religion of tie luaH nunc outward 
observances, had become an utterly obnoxious insututioa.-,.itt the 
country bv its orenreeniiisr demeanour aiid.'&rr.msnut -inipostuons. ..-But - 
ii, wat not unrp about the two.bit euthny of our ou that B iddhism 
wis tuelv p l< n fi om It t !), -s i) tin Mil n n,< >Jp, ch \ , 
si jC, "’6 ire ( if* of Badtlh’<s pieachim? «■>«•. mst m, Lru Yedatt- 
tjsr.i in the Sbjvi'c cn Va'=bnf.vite man fed)” wi, especially of the 
coL-hateu tcl-mu in Vat:, who tuld ,*< long fVj uiation with 

the founder </’ Yi’V.u th« nrmnis refbnm r YhTli rvaeharya, mid 
was nt lost Peb'cmd ir> a v gu»tc.d. Mb- cannot say howovtr, that 
Buddhism sr e.molftelv n.nl'i ited i-ont India f>>r as Buddhism 
had its m i‘ in .h i m i id junupfthy m the MnkLt % and 
Brti.,.!.;’ -"iii - ■ - ,'i, ubc.i u-the wor.-inp of the eh merits, 

especially the c.r.« gcrew'ilh cnlh d the Salween or Mithnde faith—so 
not on 1 , x JainVn, but br-{h tsauism and Vaishpavism, had their roofs 
in Btuhlhi-u, tb”' o of on mriitive study of timin ,d! together can 


OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA. 


bui not * «*»*. 

The illustrious Sakya is principally worshipped in his relics which 
accord.ng to tradition were collected on the funeral piJofte great 
Gautama and then enclosed in eight metallic cylinders, over which 

timb™ami e “7 n U “ ber ° f ChUrcheS ^yas), whose primitive 
, • f eventually grew into gigantic mausoleums. The wor- 

Buddhist rdi”,” ' “' 1 “ t °° ““ “S 1 ” 1 ““P 1 ™ 1 ! •*'“» 

These relic, .,, the, „ h,„ ™p r „d„,ed them- 

Tir r: ,ItlP ' led ad io ° f time. Pandora’s box 

probably did not contain so many divine gifts as the tihdras, ddaobds, 
stupas and chaityas are said to hold. They range from fragments of 
Buddhas body to memorials of his begging life, and other objects 
associated with scenes in h.s career; from the frontal and collar bones 
t0 the " S n° f hlsbo ^> th « Ia tter interred along the corner-stone of 
every Buddhist temple. Their distribution seems to have proceeded 
on homoeopathic measure; for the quantities given out must have 
, really been infinitesimal. A lock of his hair and his left collar-bone 
nre said to be buried under Mahiyahgana DAgoba; eight of his hairs 
under the great pagoda of Rangoon; his right collar-bone, the dish 
from which he usually ate, and some of the ashes of his body, under 
Thuparama Dagobii in Anuradhapura ; one-eighth of the ashes under 
the Ruwanvseli TJagoba. in the same city; besides a minute portion of 
the ashes under the dagoba of almost every Buddhist chaitya in 
Ceylon and elsewhere. Other objects are his alms-bowl; the tree under 
which he sat at Gaya—to be described hereafter; the waterpot at 
Candahar, which however, like the footprint of Ceylon, the Mahomed- 
ans have usurped, changing of course its designation, as belonging to 
their saint All. The waterpot is made of stone, and is said to hold 
twenty gallons. Hiwen Thsang says he visited two places where 
Buddha was said to have left his luminous shadow, but that in later 
ages they had only a doubtful and feeble resemblance.* 


* B_ es P e cting Buddha’s relics the Ehdtuvansa’s description is rather in¬ 
teresting, and I cannot forbear quoting it verbatim. To commence with the 
ceremony ol the cremation of the mortal remains of the Hindu sage 
“46. Thereafter, by the power of the gods, fire was kindled in the pile- 
there was neither soot nor ashes of the body of the Teacher when burnt. 
t( 47. By the will of Buddha there remained relies nf tho odIahk nf 


Tin; rd'c of i.k “f lhi l.lha aie nUo }.ie*t-rved With 

reverent ami m Chylon tliobi- of the- great apostle Mahindo, tb« 
Buddhist, St. Augurtiw 1 , share With the tooth of his master the 
]jot 3 £( of worshipp<*ir- Now ih tegauls Buddha’s tenth they arc so 
uuijicroiK, tat, cmu'Jn,u)g he died at the advant ed age of righty-one, 
ji ip ms, icdy pt,debit* he should hart presen ul them ail, although 
his not ja«e to s>*.- nt <irfogwiamnb in this ( mntry the raastlkry 
..ppamivw a, perW-t a-in a man of thirty. Be tins however, ag it 
nety, it i an -“Vcrlm i >d fact that fntr at lent of the great Indian 
rrfoiiiKu’f teeth arc hnloieilly held to be his -eh viz. the one at 
Wei iiwawel.i .n Ce 'ion, whit h sKmigdy has obt/fnej little or oo 
reputation ; another at AmaiipurA in Hannah, wh'eli sec.us to have 
somehow be<*)i tampered with nothing haunt: been said in explana¬ 
tion of its sudden absence ; a thud in the possession of the Tartars ; 
and Uicla.4, tin most celebrated of all, is the Jcitedt or tooth-relic of 
Ceylon. , - ■ ■ • ■ , • ■ ; 

“48. Tiiwo S3vo i nliw, tV borr rf J., fune uyif ■> tnv e-ltar-Wnes, (ad< 1) 
the four tooth-relics ot Buddha. were not dispensed. - . 

-49. Htie.mis of petti descpiiniuc; won tin du.-i:. aW. 3 ir.g from the earth 
on ah h’di s, o’ bn., a hril tl« An ot < ) Of. 

“f'O. Tfco pmest rmni-A SarabhA the dheph H i,y pri<»t Rftripafts, who 
was endowed with supernatural power, (anil) had .-tt-tainoA ine fourfold know-, 
ledso, . ' p'.-■■■ • 

“ 51. Having removed the nenk-relic from .ths lniwraJ- ptlcy placed, it ill the 
IChupa at Makiyaiigana (and) made a monument encasing it. . ••, 

“52. Tin Sage ■ called Khema., possessed of kindness, yaod) freed from-, 
fafinojam look fl'eif tin left ioC lode fiom fbt funi '1 j lie. 

“53. Tli.nn dn eanni-id Brahmin Dona, apprising t’u epiutel which rose 
pmoiwst eight Kings on amount oi relies ot Buudha,, •• . • • • 

«5t. (And) dividing the remamiug relic?,' made them .into- eight-, portions 




MEMOIR ON THE HISTORY OF THE TOOTH-RELIC 
OF CEYLON. 


8 o T wL fieI 2 it ^ rt T Pl ° red ° f *“*“”"*" PMosophy being already 
Wlde> and . he doma ™ of Buddhistic literature so extensive it 
appears surpn.ng that so interesting a subject as the Tooth-re"; of 

so se ldl be !ll’ rf; tS T antiC WaiKleringS and advent ures, should 
, . , ' ude( to - Jt 1S onl y the ancient vansas or classical 

boZchiefl \ and ° f ? 6 kingd ° mS ° f the Ma,a y ^insula, and 

soZZ % ^ "r historical of those countries, that contain 

lZlZT Sre fT n T ■ 3ftket00th - relic . -o thinly scattered among a 
large mass of other topes that not nnfrequently they are entirely oL 

There is no lack of arguments, however, to justify this neglect, the 
principal being the absolute want until lately of trustworthy and 
complete translations of the ancient Buddhist annals into modern 

ZftW iTr 117 tW ° m ° St in Euro P e —the French 

anil the Enghsh*-and the spirit of the marvellous, so characteristic 
o e infancy of civilization, predominating amongst them, and pro¬ 
ducing an admixture of the fantastic with the real, so fatal to the 
rigidness and severity of historical truth, and totally repugnant to the 

stoical lover of dates and facts. ' 8 

It is well known that while tradition and documentary evidence are 
by one party pressed forward in support of the statement that the so- 
called Dalada or tooth-relic of Buddha was captured and destroyed by 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth century a.d.,' it is contended by the 
other that it is still preserved in the Maligava temple at Kandy, as 
fresh as when it was first rescued by Khema from the great teacher’s 
iuneral pyre in Kusmagara,f about twenty-five centuries ago. 


pti frai^r?a^’ eU ™ rriVe j a 'T lII l public doit aujourd’hui ecrire en anglais on 
m?p S x^ d0Uard Laboula y e > ms - Vassilief’s 

abluf 110 miles ^^ en %°i Buddh ^\f^<h aS been identified with K«iS, 
&e name of wb?rlTl« ^ m the site of the Mpa or heap of ruins 


Both.-slati oic»i‘ "O diametrically opposed, caimor of course be 

correct, .■ ■■ ■ 

Partly hum a desire to collect all the ai ailable information that may 
serve to .throw light on -the subject, especially 1 from ..the Portuguese 
annalists of the period and their Fnropt an contemporaries, and partly 
from the in'ertrt <>n 1 c'i.io-..y 1. with so oral others, fn ! ju ail that 
concerns the vene-ahl Hindu sagf this attempt at one connected and 
continuous narrative has been made. 

Tlie earliest aulhenticrccords of this tooth-relic of Buddha are -Fm?r 
the Baladdvama o” BhdfadlulUn'nn-a, contracted into IVnlfvre’&ia or 
Chronicle of the Tooth, of unknown authoiship, written formerly in 
Elu, the ancient language of the Sihakse, about the year *310. a.b., and. 
translated into Pali by the priest Dhaiftmakit-ti. Thera in the thirteenth 
century a.d. 4 Secondly, the Mahuvai^a, a metrical -chronicle, which 
literally means c the Ge lealogy ot’ihe Circat.’ containing the early history 
of the kings Mahavah^u ox the (heat T>ynnrty, of Odyl-m i'h( first 
section of this Odyssey of tin SinhaVc, evtembrj from ,143 b.c. to 
301 a.d., was qpnipiled in the reign of his nephew, the king Datusena, 
between the yearn 459 and 477 \-D., by the priest dlahmianm, and is 
based both on the Dipovaiisa —a work of greater annuity but yet of 
unknown authorship, -which unfortunately. ends just before the events 
recorded in the T>hd>uvav*a took place—and o i amuds in the vernacular 
language then'existing at Amiradhapura, the ancient -capital of flcylon. 
Tlie second section was written in the reign of the tia 7 n"ah*r, or the 
Inferior Dynasty, the story of whose line occnpic the continuation of 
this mystic chronicle. It was . the king Pandita Parakratim B&hn. 
III. who cau«ed ir under ord- is of another illustrious king of the same 
name, to be - extended- as far as the year- 12o6 a,iv,; and thence the 
narrative has beu, can led on, under subsconent so-me ; gns down to the 
year 1758 a.d . the latest chapters hi iuc compiled by command of 
Kriti !§rl, c . j < t hwily. partly tn> n hudialev works brought 
back from biam. mid partly fioni nari'e historical accounts preserved 
from the general destruction decreed about the year 1590 a.d. by the 
apostate boo Bef.uJ , .n, li.-yi rhdha 1. it i- the scorn 1 section that 
alludes-to t’u Ju-t „y i-f tin tooth Tiuhdly, the B"j,r nh, a work of 
different hands, c .-upd: n ir-mi local arm (is and used generally as a enrol- 




THE TOOTH-RELIC OF CEYLON. 


'Z y l" "df*7“““■* “ «>>«t. .he J 
.. . , 1 , valuable historical work, deservedly held in high 

estimation by the Buddhists as. a record of events fromldO ,c tol 

Ind^'The P / ° rtUSUeSe in the “ etro P°li« of their religion in 
stride for nn-T “T”” the namtion throu S h mighty 
the Dull P ascendancy between the Portuguese and their rivals 

and ult ma’telvt 71' ^ P~° f Colombo, 

the Pb'Ppf l l mantlme distTictS ° f the isIand -+ Fourthly, 

by C^oneflow " Smme8e ~ ° f a Pali partially translated 


ihe^ftl^T,, ^“"8 theevents connected with 

the tooth, is natufally regarded as the great authority on the subject is 
said to have been written, as already mentioned, about 310 a.d when 
the rdic was first brought to Ceylon from Dantapura (Odontopdis) in 

Kalmga, in Southern India.§ The original wolk in Elu is saM l 

' com e mT ne l 7 6 ^ befdl dl the Si£halese obronicles and 
“ ta ® dur *ng the reign of Parakrama the Great’s widow 
Lilavati, who reigned as queen at Pollanarua three times, and was 
dethroned as often—in 1197-1200 ! 9 ,io in i ’. 

. „ . „ , . J ^ UU > 1^09-10, and again m 1211-12 

a.d. that of being entirely rewritten in Pali, which unfortunately 
caused almost all the Elu works to disappear; although Tumour wed 

sirill 'l l' 001 ' 6 ° fthC S “ haleSe savants > uotes that it was 
still extant m Ceylon m 1837.(j As regards the antiquity of the 


* It i 


Ch t P Unh 0f tooth-relic in several 

Sd? I Mi’ (7n lnd^Apr.) BUrnOU ^' 3 arti ° l6S ® the 

■liSst iSstEBS? * - 

Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India ™ ^51S 1 Q° f ^° n ^ a = ^ C ° loneI 
is said to have been situated on th£ northern’ bank of the Nrih ™ 61 a tapUra 

poses the tooth-relic of Ceylon to be 'alluded Tul ' nour als o sup- 


. 1 “ onouia tnese lunetionan 

alarm, they would confer Drosneritv 


tending to allay 


M# MMITt 


r lUSTOrtY or 


UIuttur<uvn, io prow Unit it **an really eomjiowd 310 <•© or, at the 
l.itcst, some < ; mc bt lull the < ml of <1»‘ fifth century of oar era, an 
a , amvm t louAilfl on tin- work king alluded to m the fifth chapter ot 
the jl/aInch 0* anovr '.rated, was compiled bt-m-en i59 and 
4?7 * o -hmutw p,t tuh It the Vul.ui'iH » l hi (hn.inth i< 
nhrrpfi to il m • - “In th< rrnth -mu of his mjru "kInegha-dna (or 
M‘ , gh*u‘ii , na, po-ably the V ninja of the Western < V,e it.M-nptums- we 
Jovr.Bom Jh It ./•' .W , tol. V.. j) 42) a mtatn Bkiuwma print ess 
bioti lit tin 7 >/i >> hi id tu o torfib idle oi Bw’dhtb i) **r ' on Kali iga 

lni V <lK ,! , ntu.iv t t tli m tlu Dhtt i 1/ * nmttsA 

ti w Muht'vabn, u'jfwithstainla’K lit necvidml nuihwfiic ;;v end chrono¬ 
logical pierimon, nas not oomph tod, as before mt h’on-d, htiwe.;* 
45;) nuJ 177 v.t>. Ii eofitdins a huiifiml elp]4as in ,»S1 divided itdo 
sechom, and only it C”t s d u -o ifkdwitlm tL it interval, e\ 
tend* to 301 id oi he c il o* '1 1 i r - t _ i v h It h J k it a t,a 
is said to have been ivuttru when the rein 1 vvv irtinmn to Ct tiun 
in the ninth year of the reign of las successor, i.a, fi-d-A.i*. ... , . 

Difficult as it is. then, to assign a <1 date to h 6 corner Itiou 
concurrent ciremnstances, -too tedious to amn.ciatc -here, hare ltd 


t -fin , 'i -•')> 1, ,md will <it 
i 1 ' i t* } ! .v mt deputed 
, citVi a o i mutrymiu o+' 
t ir«e, tn’uH, nr, j.« ojjle. 




ledge of the condition both Oi the pipa-perotm <,ncl i 
the same time pro'o to the p opk a ,d me ''<>u itm 

iV’O'ii jjkcrr^'io. t\.!.y Suonld IS.-., .. . s hi,.,. 

their own or an alien r bhould. my lunelionaiots u 
loudly lamenting, will he appealing to me, and in, 
alien, ted [fiom 0 a tsfects <d ouhxs en'nxedi 1 
ministers oi mine who proceed oil emmute, so i,i 
should cherish the people as the inktl-m aims n 
and those • experienced circuit umuslow,._ ic 
should watch over the weliare of n:.\ c-hfki 

my ministers would ensure ]si.ca t happiness ta, xuj icaim. . . .. ■ - . .. - , 

*•<« By such a cm a., tW film pcpl V r-Kwii ficm all 0! pm tu lt>, and 
most fully conscious of d m itnmh o'Id <h sol l\. n«<Ives to th n avoca¬ 
tions. Id- the < one pjcrcUtue. on it' being Tvr.vln w. d i i it tV giu v< us power 
of mr n im-tcr (o o l, "t iohnesn niohd, 1 it wrtttil ;u ’ea w.ithj subject 
of ms, «i 1 ho ‘n o ( !h n in up et t,liw m tin 1 1 d It th criminal 
luda'e” or exncntinn'rs c* „e'iteruu-[m thi .cd «> osl oiiwr-ei- co'snrutted to 
prison, 0’ who an -epumed m unJir.'O spenfh pun shmenc, withMit tn> 
Fpeaai sanc'un, on! ’tu’ u/u joJnnl i i .dc mils t>r t-.i > d till'my 
decision fit given, leva them also, a ~ * 

attend to wild head a tin ,r oonsm'Vi 

ostabiish offermsrs: itsl thorn, sol aside atumosuj. .. .. . 

“ • Henoi those we ob-n ,o and ,b , ad up to our pro enis v ■ nid ahstain 
fiom nft! oiing ,tm ih. i. h. the inplo .do mmj l.h'vsiiig- v'll re ult by 
liungin Tikti'ih’0 The jiu., Tesunnu fie, u the ,hauty w- uM spor tinsonsly 
ru miios*. ds.df. ’ ’—Inr-mi. ui 'il o Insu ip' urns.on the Col irn.’ at Idlhs, frc. 

1 quote these i.nepinraith edit., n , s Du /'-yd tiaft so hj r ” sv’hnu, who, m 


1 as then o 


i living matures. 


: let them •. 


c-sritet io the lii'iispfion, is 


“ Km sn’i't of unners-sl. ^oitv andphilatithropy 


THE TOOTH-RELIC ( 


scholars, hke Tumour and others, to think that at least the first por- 

ofthe'rJ T Wntten sometime before the end of the 5th century 
of the Chnstian era and that two sections were subsequently added 
to it brmgmg the history of the dalada down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

Dhammaldtti Thera, the author of the Pali work-who among his 

fimsb ? tak6S t0 himself that ^ a royal preceptor, and 

flourished m the thirteenth century of our era-has written a preface to 
his book, m which he lays down the following reasons for under- 
takmg the task of translating the Daladdvahsa from Elu -.-(l) That the 
Mahavahsa, merely referring to the Daladdvahsa, says fcarcely any¬ 
thing about the relic ; (2) that the Daladdvahsa is too long, being full 
of details about the death of Buddha and the history of the relic imme¬ 
diately after that event; and (3) that the Elu language in which the 
Daladdvahsa is written, is hard for the Sinhalese to understand. In the 
poem itself (ch. v„ y. 10, of Sir Swami’s edition), he adds a fourth, viz • 
“for the benefit of those who live in other lands.” From this it is appa¬ 
rent that Thera not only translated, but even abridged, the original It 
terminates just at the period of the arrival of the relic at Anuradhapura, 
m Ceylon.f Of the translation Tumour was the first to give a brief 
analysis, in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1837, a „d it 
was only last year that a translation into English was published in 
London by Sir Swfimi. It is an excellent translation, so far as I am 
able to judge, but I cannot help concurring with Mr. Rhys Davids, 
who in a review of the work writes “ It is to be regretted that the 
interesting history of the tooth has not been more thoroughly discussed 
in the Introduction.” (The Academy, Sept. 1874, p. 341.) 

Besides these there are other accounts of the relic, of secondary 
importance, but all bearing testimony to the devotional feeling, heroic 
achievements, magnificent designs, and bitter disappointments of 
which it has been the witness-. There has probably never been a relic 
which has given rise to so much controversy, or created so much dis- 


This preface is not given in Sir Swami’s translation. Sco The 4™*™,,, 
Sept. 1874. Nor have the two sections bringing the history of the dalada down 
to the middle of the eighteenth century been givtn } d 

+ The epic poem of the Dhdtuvahsa, in the form in which it is translated b< 
Dhammakitti Thera, is said to be considered bv Sinhalese scholars “ ex 
specimen of the mediaeval Pflli literature, and the original in Elu as “a verv da 
borate werk, which ranks among the classics of the .Sinhalese ” Some ,; on i'„ 
however, look upon it as but a poor imitation of Kalidasa's Ranhurahla 
the same artificial style of composition in high-ilov- 1 .-*-•« ’ l ’ '■ ^ 


mate laninam-m 1ml 


MKMOtR.ON 'fHC HISTORY 


M 

rurit, between iwu Midi great eehgimts bodies as flic Brahmans and the 
tlmlil'md, as the tooth of Buddha, exerting its influence on Indian 
r-ooiefe ft'iin lb,if icformcr’s death to the present titnev Its adventures, 
f rials jind ttimnplm nlfoid the best indications of the tom ts of its per- 
m culms, ami the firm l <-1 k f and superstitious tenacity of its votaries. 

The bbloiv of flu* left upper canine-tooth or, as vuignrlv called, 
f he lift iy (-tooth, maybe divided into two period'. \i/. the first from 
the death of Buddha to its removal to Ceylon and lilt ytkr from 
that time to the present. + " ■. ■ ■ ■• 

The <00fit M .end to lute been saved fioin the flumes by ont of 
his di-eiph s naimd kbomo. while tlie* funeral obsequies of Buddha 
neie being celebrated at Kuiuagara in tile njaernifltvnt funeral pik 
in the forest of sttt trees, near the spot where he expired in b.€, 
■ii'-i, and whiM the princes of the surrounding countries were quar¬ 
relling for the po'-hf.-sioa of the relies.f Whin .11 Ins possession he 
was commissioned to take it to. Dantapuva or the Tooth*!-ityy the 
capital of Ivalingn, and deliver if over tc» The king Brahmadatlr, who, 
along with his son and grandson Kari aud Snnanda, greatly honoured , 
this relic of the divine sace by offerings and fcsfivuls. - In.Iiautepuira 
it remained thus honoured for a brut cigrt hunched rears, in spite 
of the JBrahmanical protest* against '• a ph.ee of lumrai bone " being 
set up as an object of worship. At the expiration of this long period 


« In tl« T)h'ijfnm\o the fost four card o’nr-ink n p}> with *h<- history if 
the rmio before its amvil in Ceylon, ent the liltb ind ’ ,-r with hi hisior. 
in Oevlo’i until tin clo»p of t lie -eign of 1C oJnvirnw H- also IVrl«*s's J)o> 
Daliuia., Gsybn Almanac, 1835. and 'Ritter's SrAMintHe, vol.-ix, p. 201. ■ . 

+ Mr. Rhys Davids states that jt would- he-.interestmsr to know whether 
there is any mention, of this in the Mafi&pnnmlbum-iiitlta. the t-axt of -winch, 
with a. translation, is beirur published by Mr. Childers,-while' an .ancient Flu work, 
named Jktymmim, a history of the principal rf/Ujelxls iri India, and' Ceylon, .and 
rechoned In the IhirUhi«ts among <' nr sirred m ttpfim ;, nUhni.li not beloncina; 
to the "t’hiee B isk. Is,’ do admin minutels tie death ci Buddha, pa* es oyer (hr 
firt quite in sdouee (The l,i d ‘"'f, >,,r, ,-if ) Iho f< uou’r< jtr= to the times 
■fiidownn, the rtiuii'nnd if T'n iriiirisc, or state of timurim, bv (kueuma 
Buddha, and -sh-rows some lijjht.-fraginfiniary thoiujli it,-be as a record, on-, 
the nnemut Indcry o p Milra, end on rh>> snaggles Intwirn Ifeshn.'H.isiu a red 
Buddrnsm foi snpi eiufi r v 111 ‘halilitii in the (south and Fat"' -*n itm Ism ji, ; the 
lattei -alijsfni) rraiijr of mnno’i s. trad patriy of l in super-lit ions ideas of a 
w 01 ship vhirlt, ih'inyh hnthsomm a" £ir ^wiuu ja®tly to the Hindi! 

nind. and ivp’y;i'f,ni to the jcriim of Oautami him- K-remains the sole 
KVtnbcl .mil substance 0! iuth anu.gst the jieopto. 1 < uiiuxi the higher 
tcacbnwp of Buddhism -am unknown, arid ihia worship is kept- tip- with a 
<ous,dou,blc ih ei.'t if trail ami spUndonr out o' the menne- df t-tred from 
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we are told that (juhasiBha, a king of Dantapura, apparently ignorant of 
very existence of the tooth, notwithstanding his capitalizing named 
after it seeuig one day k great festival going on in the city, inquired the 
cause of it, and was informed by a Buddhist priest that the people were 
worshipping the relic of Buddha which Khema, some eight centuries 
before, had brought over there. Thereupon Guhasinha, recalled from 
apathy and infidelity by the remonstrances of his minister—who re¬ 
presented to lum the unanimous belief of the people in the power of 
nelfi f~ ren ° UnCe< ! hereSy ’ and ’ With a11 the zeal and intolerance of a 
devoteL 6 ’ P m and eXpeUed fr ° m WS kin o dom all the Hindu 
Bhdtuv S Ma ‘ Niganthas,’ a sect of Saivites else- 
• rl ed f :hadakas (‘tyvakas or naked ascetics), who had hitherto 
enjoyed Ins favour. This took place early in the fourth century of 

kinldoTnf p" ! h rf V6S ^ tWS ° Utrage ’ the NisanthaS re P aired *> ‘he 

kingdom of Pataliputra, modern Patna, and prevailed upon its sovereign 
-whose name is given as Pfiudu, and who is probably the Gautamaputra 
of the Satkarni dynasty, also called the Emperor of all India-to 
commission a subordinate raja named Chaitayana to start at-the head 
LLsT , arm v°^ he KaK 'iS a oonntry and bring his tributary king 
Guhasinha from Ealinga, and the tooth, to him. This ultimatum was 
conceived more or less in these terms :- Whereas he (Pandu) worshipped 
the rue gods Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesa, his subject Guhasinha in 
Hantapura worshipped day and night a piece of bone of a dead body • 
therefore Guhasinha must repair to his court, bringing the relic with 
him. Chaitayana accordingly proceeded, with a great army to Danta- 
pura where he was most amicably received by Guhasinha, who enter¬ 
tained him as an honoured guest, and related the history of the relic 
m justification of his conversion to Buddhism. The narrative made 
such an impression on Chaitayana and his officers that they requested 
an inspection of the wonderful relic, which being willingly complied 
with, Guhasinha opened the casket, exposed the relic, and implored a 
recurrence of the miracles it had already wrought, which were once 
more repeated, and ended in the conversion both of Chaitayana and his 
army to Buddhism. 


^ides the ‘History of the Tooth,’ are also in 
the ‘ ^tery .of Buddha’s Hair,’ mentioned 
nutlished f ^ a translation of which has been lately 

published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Thev have trot also the 
tfce ‘History of the Frontal Bone relif of Buddha.’whose 


As the order of the Empenor of all Jambudvlpa could not be dis- ", 
obeyed, Guhasiiiha, accompanied by Chaitayana, departed to the -court 
of the suzerain at Vdtaliputra, bearing with him in a splendid procession 
the precious relic, amidst the tears -and lamentations of his people, 
and croutug rivers and mountains they in one time reached Patalipu- . 
tra. Then commenced what Buddhists term the trials of the daladn. 
Pacidu, exasperated with Tage at what he regarded the perversion of 
his army, commanded the tooth to be cast into a large pit prepared 

it might be annihilated: “Thro"® now into a burning heap of char* 
coal,” said the emperor, the bone worshipped by this man, who has 
abandoned the gods worthy of adoration, and hum it without delay 
Z/Mtuvania, ch. iii., v. 1U. The order was obeyed, but by the 
mystical power of the relic a lotus-flower of the size of a chariot-wheel 
arose above the flames, and the sacred tooth, emitting rays which 
ascended through the skies and illumined the universe, alighted on 
the top. This is supposed by a writer to explain the esoteric meaning . 
of the Buddhist formula Om maMpadme horem,'‘ The jewel is in the' 
lotus.’* Panda then subjected it to several other trials and indig¬ 
nities to destroy or dishonour it, .such as throwing it into a deep and 
filthy ditch, which speedily became a clear pond covered with five kinds 
of lotus-flowers, on one of which the relic was seen reposing; bury- 


peared in the centre of another golden lotus-flower: thus coming out of all 
of these trials quite unscathed. He at last directed that the tooth should 
be placed on an anvil and smashed with a ponderous sledge-hammer, 
but the tooth penetrated and became imbedded in the anvil, where it 
remained safe kiicT'immoveable. The irate king, finding all efforts to 
extract it unavailing, then proclaimed that whoever would remove the 
tooth should receive a great reward. Whereupon, several persons 
having made attempts to extract it but in vain, a pious Buddhist, by 
name Sublwdrfi, at last, nfter expounding the doctrines, and history of 
Buddha, evoked the relic, which immediately disengaged itself from 
the iron and floated in the water placed in a golden bowl which 
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advisers the B*rahmans, who were persistent in saying that the hone 
must then be of one of the avatdn of their own deities,* to prevent 
a further succession of miracles hardened his heart and remained tor 
some time a sceptic, until at the entreaty of his officers he renounced 
his incredulity, which also helped to confirm the wavering and^convert 
the unbelieving, and took refuge in the three trea^Buddha, 
Dhamma, and Sangha, and built a magnificent temple for the tooth- 
relic, which at the close of his reign was reconveyed to Dantapura.t 
While, all this was going on, a northern king-we are not tol J wl ^ e 
he came|—attacked the capital in order to possess himself of^ he 
wonder-working relic, but sustained a complete defeat beneath the 
the citv and was killed. Gu&asmha returned home in triumph, but n 
ti 2 awaited him here, and fresh enemies attacked the cHy. 
shortly after besieged in his capital by the nephews of ^eradhara 
who had allied themselves with other chieftains. Thus havm pitch d 

their camp near the city, they sent this message, disagreeable to the 
ew ._« Either give us the tooth-relic ofSugata, or instantly play the 
war-play which confers renown and prosperity p. 62, Dhatuvansa^ 
Apprehensive of the power by which he was being assailed 
that resistance would be hopeless, Guhasmha before going 

tooth, Which was the object of the b.si.g.b .. charge “ 

Dontakumara, his son-in-law, a prince of A '"“''' '‘ aha Bio.eali 
zealous Buddhist, and to bis daughter Hemamala, called also 
(Hemamala means literally ‘a chain of gold’), enjoining tern ° ® s 

has been subjected to proof/ 

in Ceylon, vol. ’- 


l0C 't Forbes says, king of Saewat-nuwera.-^vra Fran 



.‘IS 


ME IV 


ON THE' HIST< 


ooast at TamralJpi or Tamluk, « port supposed to be situated on one 
ot the mouths of the Ganges. The fugitives arrived at Ceylon in safety, 
after undergoing great hardships, and overcoming an immense number 
of obstacles.* This took place in the ninth year of the reign of 
Kriti Srimeghavarna, who reigned from 302 to 330 a d., or, more 
precisely, about the year 310 a.d. The monarch, taking charge of it 
himself and rendering it in the most reverential manner the highest 
honours, deposited it in a casket of great purity made of sphatika stone, 
lodged it in the edifice called Dhammachaka, built by Davananpiateva 
in Anuradhapura, the ancient capital of the island,^ and spent an immense 
sum to celebrate a Dhatadhatu festival, and ordained that a similar 
festival should be annually celebrated. Tie relic was then successfully 
transferred in procession to several shrines in Ceylon, till at last it was 
deposited, about the year 1268, in the Maligava temple of Kandy, then 
called Srivardhanapura, amongst the mountains of Maya, and the seat 
of the last native dynasty of Ceylon. , It was visited by the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-Hian circa 413 a d., who recounts the gorgeous ceremonies 
with which it was carried in procession to the mountains without, &c. . 
(Fa-Hian’s Foe Howe Si, ch. xxxviii., pp. 334 et seq.) 


* It would be exceedingly tiresome to enumerate these obstacles • one or 
two circumstances, however, are worth mentioning in detail. Halfway be- 
tween the place ot embarkation and Ceylon they are shipwrecked at a place 
called the Diamond Sands, which Hr. Fergusson supposes to be the banks of 
the river Krishna. The relic is stolen from the princess, while she is asleep, 
by the Isaga Kuja, whose brother swallows other relics, (there were two drona 
>f relics of Buddha, besides, concealed in the kingdom of Nfiga Raja), and flies 
,o the Mern By the power and intervention of a l’hero or saint from the Him4- 
aya the relic is restored and carried to Ceylon. The other relics are put into 
i golden cup; this is placed in a vase, and the whole put into a golden shi D A 
vooden ship is next built, having the breadth of a “ beam of seven long cubits ’* 
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made a jewelled 


casket fori D ^ tUSena ’ Wh ° reiS “ ed 469 t0 477 A D ’ made a Jelled 

Parakrama Bahu the Great, between the years 1190 and 1195 a.d. 
built for it a beautiful little temple at Palastipura, still extant, the ex¬ 
quisite workmanship of which, according to Mr. Rhys Davids, has 
astonished all who have seen it. 

About the year 1240 a.d. Vijayabahu enshrined it at Dambadeneya, 
whence Bhuvanekabahu I. took it to Yapahu, which in the opinion 
of Rogers is the same YApahu the ruins of which capital may still be 
seen m the Seven Kories, and is also the Yapana of Ribeiro. 

Between the years 1303 and 1314 a.d., in the reign of Bhuvaneka¬ 
bahu or about ten centuries since its reaching Ceylon under the com¬ 
mand of a man whose name is given as Aviyachchakkarvati, Kulise- 
kera, the king of Pandi, sent an army to invade Ceylon, and got posses¬ 
sion of the tooth and carried it from Yapahu in the Seven Kories, which 
was then the capital of the island, to their country in South India 
supposed to be Madura, where, however, it did not remain long, for 
Parakrama III., to retrieve the loss sustained by his predecessor, went in 
person to Pandi to treat for it, and was successful in procuring its 
restitution and conveying it back safely to Ceylon. His son established 
it m 1319 a.d. at Hastiselapura. It is said that it continued to be for 
some time close to the sacred Bo- tree (Ficus religion) at Anuradhapura, 
the most venerated object in Ceylon, which tree is said to have been a 
bough of the parent tree at Uruwela, sent by King Asoka to Ceylon, 
under which Buddha himself, secluded from the world in his sublime 
musmgs and meditations, had sat for six uninterrupted years—planted by 
KmgTissa m 288 b.c., and is consequently 2163 years old*—until 

Ar,Aujv.ary, vol . iik p. 25 ; Mr. Fergusson’s Serpent awl Tree Worship Loud 
G ^ raphy 1851, pp. 530 

very-near approximation to the capture and fall of DaiSpma 

CmL^^ ee fi ra goth e ee of 

A>fe^ F °v e r bare, y numhers kalf its years ; the Yew-trees of Fountains 
frrn believed to be twelve hundred years old: the Olives in the Harden 
and theCvpreTof expelled fann Jerusalem, 


with it the Oak of Ell 
YTindsor Forest barelv 
Abbey are believed to 1 


Sir.MOIU 


hk hi =r a in¬ 


to 

in she y-,ir Itio %.%>, lilt; Buddhist world was startled' by hearing ikai 
it had been <-npf nred awl destroyed by the Poringiiew. A rrbc the 
fawe (jfwlm.-e prodigies had filled the air, regarded bj Buddhists as 
a fia ,, rf‘ | I treasure of inestimable value, a natkmd palladium. ;£>i the 
(Je<, i<>,if=o, to fall info 'be hands of infidels, was truly as frightful 
a rabefropht. a* nrgb: wed be imagined • no wonder then that the 
jjativi jiuil'ra'Uir- 5 - s<r<mg!v affirm that during the fray with the Portu- 
yu-Si* hi l.idO the i' be wa-. safely hidden in different part* of the island, 
at Hi kamoa us y-.iuagun, at K,- . iv, and at Kuhn ah a, i\r. Ti,*- 
P'lii-iaiv-'-c jn the contrary assert that a to* rh uruntmi 

inzfMwhlea had been earned to Jaffna daring the CMi.'iwiions in 
the .Buddhist -tafes, belies ed by all the JJndbhists of Jaftnnpiura fw.d 
„Zo W h crc to Wong to Buddha, was really brought out of me spc.lL 
of a loDcldhist temple to 13, CoostrMno da Brazam i. the \iec*'oy of 
Goa, who submitted it to die Inquisition ‘here, which tribunal f,rdw,l 
tint if should be mushed to pieces, <a4 into a brazier, and the ashes 
thrown into a running stroarn, in spite of {he uttHnii* , ed offers ri e\- 
charure for the relic, made by the wealthy -ivreweh who ruled in fur 
ther tuba, and who was in the habited’ <*p.patching annua’ embus-w- to 
pay homage to the shrine.* But 1 cannot do better than -reproduce 

olrlfl-t rf ] p ’ -O ) - ,t e Ji 1 -irl ,r y I t jr *■ -=r - t! Itn «. 

pr&plucr jjioE.jUijceii a-t(T‘ l ime .1 «-!« r.i'.u* -1 by Xe'.i, l „a itwcjid ’•tire 
x l t ue 1 et f w —1 3 t or 1 3 C , ' f H1 1 

almost .irrhni'ufl ; Be Can&llo'' E t "'. l', >“•(,■ . '• Oh 
p f.iif, X'o x ! iis *u,o flie Goylo".e=ra r.ttaeb t"b'= Xoppe-t i-tierest. 3h\ Cl "I t« 
etna iln f ’be fls-ti-po nncauios in’ur.U.i-n, B-iiidb; m the safe po^iOfn 'o me 
oiosoin Glu-ntiam! y. Tie ‘ir^iny, m. W derr:, I at „< ua to ir. 

Trti'Ji rlis io5 aciU-'H'" selj-t'-rctarice tl t 1 irout T >'‘ e t > >k piano. hj serum 

tr 1 1 i IS f 1 o 1 f t i 1 3 ? 'nd 

ajvpca ’cd to exieorl ih<i 1 bode of a i ,ar> ni tbieic-iris : niul thee,. w, T e. uio«, 
f liidiol 6, a own our of (he tern- os a tlilfema poizes'' u g. ,<s-ts 

nv Ht*Ciri< rfA,'-', < "uryf -a, J ,« \H A~. So-. v ( .], xi’.., p. !•;.(,) Fa-lTwr. sauit, 
ofifa 1 -‘Its dug down writs frjuii's ie\ouc h » , y' wk 'b is me U ket.be A sL,di-:~ 
ill jr i ! )i t m -ko Wo ( ) 1 3 ,i „t n 1 ! i 1 >* n to 

'VaqncDt o'liNff t t< ilocaowth U { ir y,,ti • ts u f.'l u * ’ ! f i 

[> ipatniiv o( bn i’ ao fhe arebittoui v< ftru, t> f 1 U-'.*/' 1 ••• '• i 

ttl'oai! auofhor oi Hu ymth by w'otoh B i l-lha tJ-i-1 t' iln-'w.* It 
floetiior . ,',1'Dur tin ?a~'or~uti<nn i c~u i one*, y,A ft the it re t ! orawloa to 

veyhnOir j n s It sit » >C * tit S >* xAl - J 

OtbnHla !i net '•toll! tifolsi 

i la- av ’-e fiori iOe fait iremolient dyne si.ddenly ha’, elm’, ra we.jtOBfc 
lo mj •• m mUt t v’t ’ a n ,utt 1 iittli-t oi t mu.ee 
ahnilft] 1 the Tt{ , ' I 'biv no --r : oeo do I •>’, Art. troJ.i p ISf. 

•o Tlio fact i, Cm o.ip.-iro of lot , ,oib by file I’iij-'ih-ucm js or--.:b'';: r ’'i 
Ij bo ttfbf’j f >i uj ci’ i 1 ’ v t 1 t Itf 1 H'’nr-< d’ - t‘ 'leu - s < > 
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ierc what Diogo do Couto so circumstantially, tells us on the 
subjectThe Viceroy, D. Constatino da Braganca, having con¬ 
quered the kingdom of Jaffnapatam, went back to Goa with the kino- 
ot that country fettered in irons, that were covered over with crimson 
' elvet, and earned along with him also the sacred tooth.” He then 
relates that “amongst the spoils of the principal temple they brought 
to the \ iceroy a tooth mounted in gold, which was generally said to 
J , 16 °°, tl ° ail , . a P e ’’" but wlncJl these idolaters regarded as the 

most sacred of all objects of adoration. The Viceroy was immediate- 
ly made aware that its value was inestimable, as the natives would 
e suie to o iei vast sums to redeem it. They believed it to be the 
tooJr of their great saint Buddha. This Buddha, so runs their 
legend, after voting Ceylon, travelled over Pegu and the adjacent 
countries converting the heathen and working miracles ; and death 
approaching, he wrenched this tooth from its socket, and sent it to 


A.B. in the e-pc.Uh.nto itdnco the Kmdrr 
vu., p. 99. Yalentyn records also the & ' 
near Adam’s Peak till 1SS4 —Be°chrn 
xvi., p. 382 Mi Th us Boibcit, vh 
t1 0 ™ 1 il - aid 


Old 


llion, ch. i., p. 18 ; ch. 
md says it was kept 
1 Neuu- Oost Indien, ch. 
le published in I643, 


* u enti ; f ? *; 6 ^ thaV'inSmous HaZfnt 

. SCchnt'v Hch^ c!a h t "Banim 1 ’;'yelH^l ’ ^ 

lonians ” w •? l i n(T J^jmg not a little these simple Zey- 

ab/ X Pyrard de Lava!, 

tSTSfJZ J °1^ ^ 1- - to^^trrtLte 

do Cmi m t XI f De uV ^ f ^ * Di °*> 

document o the suli t I t -For important 

consulted with-ivant-'-e ' ' tcntal, Paso. 30, may be 

Paroceque este color, go.- impvonvin d iim^Hato en d'uu w ^ “f 00 ' 

no solamente admirabile, mas nnn divine quando se halla on olios* 8 ' pi 
solido bianco do las manos do la Naturuleza un Plef-mic del Bev dnr 
causa de codiciailo cl Em 1 doPc.n 1 Ucodund ! 
aerramamjento cle sam-rc rntro arnHKH rids Xnri-w</ \ \ t 7. u\ ^ ldn 
en el Mono vino a sor la t-w-ncr* (cu'-'u nnHio Jo h),„, „ , /, ” cs ot '? h ancura 
los ojos) do inumcrables Ain,ns. wiJ = ’ ' ' V Wm f ^" cut08 
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If™ T” d the *■*•«** «*» “'J 

king. They began the conversation by making a request for 
be tooth on behalf of their sovereign; offering in retL Tny tm 

for a p^ 81 ftUi — -th 

alltinf ’ 1 d n luI:1 e<'Lakmg vo provision the fortress of Malacca at 
till called upon t° do so, together with many other condi- 

* 1 ^ I0 ‘ alies - T]i e ^ lesroy promised an early reply, and in the 

mean time communicated Kith his veteran captains ‘and fi'dalgos, all of 
whom were of opmion that so great an offer should he accept'd,’ which 
would replenish the exhausted treasury; and so eager were they, that 
the question seemea to he decided. 

•'But the matter having reached the ear of the Archbishop, Don 
Gaspar, he repaired instantly to the Viceroy, and warned him that 
ie wa 5 not to permit the tooth to be ransomed for all the trea- 
snres ot the universe, since it would be dishonouring to the Lord, 
and wauiu afford an opportunity to these idolaters to pay to that 
bone the homage that belonged to God alone. The Archbishop re¬ 
minded him often ot the subject, and even preached against it from 
the pinpit m the presence of the Viceroy and all his court, so that 
Don Constantino, who as a good Catholic feared God and was obe- 
uient to the prelates, hesitated to proceed with the affair, or to take 
any step that was not unanimously approved of. 


ti; the ~ 


mp tL Ci 
ne- tan hr f er T 

3. °Hifgov«-nmemt 
:ose offer to D. Const* 
sn politelv declined, s 


a that t 


a fait Den Con.... 
tmo is m the Gov; 
in Faria v Souza's 
* D. Caspar de Lea 
to Goa as Archbishop 
In shops m the church 
Bishop of Malacca 
Cameiro. Bishop of hi 
evening oi the day of c 
persons of the nrovin.- 
At th tjxSl etc cc 


d 






f Cftv 


t Abv: 


striDol, audio Jannary 1563 embarked onboard 
men La 1 doubled the Cape of Good Hope seventeen 
° T -' ■’■o.^ia, and lasted altogether 25 years—a rare 
da- f Unit Conpiistado, Dec. 51., cap i p 
-etnti prosperous, and the King, D. Sebasti’aS, 
of the Viceroyalty of India for his lifetime had 
LO the Viceroy D. Luis de Ataide on his second 
1 v " 5 La ^ rai1 expresses it “ gonremez comme 
A verj good portrait of the Viceroy D. Constan- 
ateat Pangim or Nevr-Goa, one at 'Damann one 
tei in Lafitau’s works. 1 

ll - a canon of the see of Evora who came 
Li.d. Ir was he who held the first consecration of 
L by the Patriarch of Ethiopia and the 

consecrated was a Jesuit byname Melchior 
>i v coadjutor of the abovenamed Patriarch. In the 
i.uvll he baptized in the church of Santa FS 409 
-f C-* a, in the presence of the four prelates. 

I only one church and a mission-house at RachoJ, 
i- -ouU beast of twenty-eight. The Patriarch 
; wh., h circnnmance induced him to resign his 
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wluist the gold that had been rejected Vould hare satisfied the press- 
& eeds of tae state. In Portugal itself much astonishment was ex¬ 
pressed that these proceedings should have been assented to. 

diet'J 0 / 0n “° rate the an d to illustrate the spirit which' had 

d ctated a n act approved by the Fathers of the Company, and signalized 
a fl Christianity and the glory of God, a device was designed 

the Whh' v, “ an escutcIl< : on was a representation of the Viceroy and 
the A« h b„h„ p S „„„»*<! by dm prelates, „ d dhioe / who 

ad beeu present on the occasion, and j„ the midst sms the burnin K 

rri; rt“ B “ dihi!iS " fc ” 8 »»1 rimve! 

times HreJl 4 ' 1 ” 8 ' “ 1 ““ ,a, * of D “ Constantino, ttas repeated live 


oceli, cupidine, cremavit, crumenas — 

= that ‘ Constantine, devoted to heaven. 


ot tire populai 
Peguan embass 


dalada in the sacred wai 
tion of the glory of God, 


ie the effect this imposing assembly of the 
e notables of the old city of Goa, met for the 
iece of bone to dust, would have on the minds 
ing the streets, the dismay of the wretched 
:ght of the destruction of their saint’s relic, and 
be stern Inquisitors over the dissolution of the 
;is of the Gomati, and the consequent promo¬ 
te honour and prestige of Christianity, and the 


uacic twu extremes 

this. The burning of a tooth for the glory of the Almighty was 
the point of contact between the sublime and the ridiculous. However 
the doers of such an act took pride in it, and had a scutcheon made to 
commemorate their heroic deed. Suum cuique. 

In later times the transaction appears to have been estimated in va¬ 
rious ways, the clerical element delighting in the reminiscence of it 
and the lay characterizing it as a fanatic and foolish action. 

But it is difficult to please all. The Rev. Denis Louis Cottineau 
de Kloguen, a French missionary, writes“ Constantine is also 
blamed and ridiculed for having refused to give to the king of Pegu 
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difficult, or TitVr i ,ipo-ob!i'. t, s.k «r» the v \?l-> aw 1 cut r„, 

theii* fellow-creatures.' 5 -" ■ . , . • •••.•• • w ■ 

Bin tlioce iveie not really nv fro t t kl who *hot< •! that 1' v Bnd- 

dhHs wen Id k ] a ei t'ha t jou> o ’ - o t { Hii ^otis; 

befo'e the Po°i it- u!> t i ° t 1 ioo«c e w h 1 f 1 f lt 

tlio Wofli 'n r = i i T x t Itt ’ f > 1 n /v w us 

Orient* Cunrp k uh. tl'„ the in -me it lu A > b W.' i k teed the tooth 
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of? u " “sit 

shipload of rich presents, consisting of things unknown in Cevlon L 

^T w T";‘fr de ™- Ti '”»»jTmv,;zi,T:;l; 

of CobmT a rTZTT *° ““ Up h “ ™ lhi “ U “ F ° rt 

1- ,■ ' )■ He received the ambassadors with much 

. srr r tzj^ c °“° m them *• 

however, brought up in his palace a 

apiince of the royal blood who had embraced Christianity through 
F, “““ B ™ t ».-hoh,dstoodht 

rnn o ,,Z Z.T, “ ! *"> ” ch ™ ! *>“ of this 

an n addition to the claim of relationship, that in all things the kine- 

aTh-7 ted hS iSadT r • TtiS gW the ^ treate dwith % y hon:? 
as his own child; on the arrival of the envoys she had a place assigned 
o her at the royal table, and was addressed as his daughter, and under 
that designation he sought to make her wife to the kin| of Pegu. The 
opposition whmh he apprehended was from the Captain-General'of 
Colombo and the Franciscans, who, although the girl was a Buddhist 
might nevertheless regard her as a lamb within their fold, whom the^ ' 
cou d any day induce to become a Christian, and they were, therefore 
likely to interfere to prevent her leaving the island. Discussing these 
considerations with the great chamberlain, who was a man of resources 
and tact, the latter pointed out to the king, who relied on his judgment 
in all things, that although forced to abandon Cotta, and reduced to 
poverty, he might, through this alliance, open up a rich commerce with 
Pegu; and he accordingly assented that the girl should be despatched 

knotl 7’ f IT! She W8S C ° nVeyed ^ SeCret1 ^ and with0 «t ^ 
knowledge of the Portuguese at Colombo. 


“ But the chamberlain did more ; in concert with the king he caused 
tube made out o a stag’s horn a facsimile of the ape’s toothc Jed off 
by Don Constantine, and mounting it in gold he enclosed it in a costly 
casket, richly decorated with precious stones. Conversing one day with 
the Peguan ambassador and the Buddhist priests (talapoens) in his 
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-delight of the fdng and his nobles. * * * The son and heir of 

he king received her as she disembarked * * * the king met 

er at the gates of the palace which was assigned to her as a residence, 
gorgeously furnished m chamber, antechamber, and wardroom with all 
that became the consort of so rich and powerful a monarch, who con- 
terred upon her immense revenues to defray the charges of her house¬ 
hold. For days he devoted himself to her society, conducted her to 
he royal residence, and with great solemnity required the people to 
swear allegiance to her as their queen. The eunuchs who waited on 
her imparted these particulars to Antonio Toscano, with whom they 
were intimate, and who communicated them to me. 

“ But as m these countries no secret is long preserved which is in 
any one s keeping, King Brahma came at length to discover that his 
wiie was the daughter, not of the king, but of his chamberlain ; for it 
seems that Andrea Bayam, the Sinhalese ambassador, who, as the pro- 
ver says, could not keep his tongue within his teeth, divulged it to 

some Chmese at Pegu, who acquainted the king. He, however, was 

little moved by the discovery, especially as the talapoens and ambas¬ 
sadors gave him an account of the ape’s tooth, and of the veneration 
with which it was preserved, and of the arrangement which they had 
concerted with the person in charge of it. This excited the desire of 
Brahma, who regarded it as the tooth of his idol, and reverenced it 
a ove everything m life ; even as we esteem the tooth of St. Apollonia 
(though I shall not say much of the tooth of that sainted lady) ; 
more highly than the nail which fastened our Saviour to the cross the 
thorns which encircled his most sacred head, or the spear which pierced 
Bis blessed side, which remained so long in the hands of the Turks, 
without such an effort on the part of the monarchs of Christendom to 
rescue them as King Brahma made to gain possession of this tooth of 
Satan, or rather of a stag. He immediately despatched the same ambas¬ 
sadors and talapoens in quest of it, and sent extraordinary presents by 
them to the king of Ceylon, with promises of others still more costlv. 

I he ambassadors reached Colombo, negotiated secretly with Don Juan, 
who placed the tooth with its shrine in their hands with much solem¬ 
nity and secrecy, and with it they took their departure in the same vessel 
in which they had arrived.”* Again he continues 

“In a few days they drew near to Cosmi, a port of Pegu, whence 


:ho iraw 'iii'ra.! ipiri'-h : ill' 1 priesthood (tnlapucns) assembled, and 
fho people crowded devoutly to offer adoration to the tooth- For its 
landin'; they enlleeied vaat numbers of rafts elaborately and richly 
ornamented, and when they came to. carry- the .accursed tooth on 
shore it rented on gold and silver and other costly rarities. ■. Intelligence 
was instantly pout <o Brahma at Pegu, who despatched all hi3 nobles 
to assist at, : ts sception, and he superintended in person the prepara¬ 
tion of a place in which the relic, was to he deposited. ' In. the 
arrangements- for tins-lie displayeu to the utmost all the, .resources 
and wealth a. his command. In this .-bd? the moth made the ascent 
of (he river, which was covered with ncV boats, encircling the structure, 
under which rested the shrine, so illuminated that it vied with the 
brightness of the sun. , 1 . .. - 

" The king, when all was prepare i, m: el ul hiwelf in a boat decorated 
with eliding and !>roer.dc <! i i<\» - h r pet -nit two days in advance to 
meet the procession, and on coming in sight of it he retired into the 
cabin of his galley, ba.hcj, shrink’cl libnshl' with perfmnes, assumed 
his most costly cV-'g, an! on tnuclria; (he rift which bore the tooth he 
{Hupli-ntpd himself before it ni-h ail the gerivm-F of profound adoration, 
and on his knees appioae.hing ihe char on which rested the shrine, he 
icceivea the foofh Tom those who had flic ge of if, and raising it aloft 
placer 1 it on hit head irmny Times with ady,rations ot solemnity hud 
-nc ; then restoring It to ha plm t. he me n lp.uuul it on its way to the 
city. As if ps-Wvd aVrg, .hr river was perfumed with the odours 
widen ascended from the barges, nnl as i marked the shore the tala* 
pneus and noV-w oi fhc i rag, cad alt l V chief men advancing into the 
refer. took the shrine m;on 4 h{ir bhmtldr'b and bore it to the palace, 
nccoupiinled by an i >pene'-iab!e mid t ”odc -T spectators- The grandees 
fairing rff iii >ir c-'aJy rohr s spread them on the way, in order that those 
, > ' '• . i 1 ii i you them. 

“ I he I'orlugmv > >>V fsappe icd to he present were astonished on 
wlfnesring this hari-oroae i-nnp; end kiuoaio Toscano, who I have 
Fish a U‘-> where we 3 Trike p-’riy, has fi -ated to me such i xtraordinary 
p.utienlars of the. iTi-rii riy raid grandeur with Uhiek the tooth was 
received. Tel 1 ronftss i etuuf ronunan-l suitable language to describe 
uwnTi. r a fiie% furrjbine ’bar, all the emperors and kings of the 
universe combined c«nld coiilribnte to such-a solemnity, each, .eager -to 
display his power bo the utmost, a!l this was.realized by the acts of this 
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The tooth was at last deposited in the centre of the courtyard of 
the palace, under a costly tabernacle, upon which the monarch and all 
his grandees presented their offerings, declaring their lineage, all 
which was recorded by scribes nominated for that duty. Here it re¬ 
named two months till the vihara which they set about erecting could 
be constructed, and on which such expenditure was lavished as to 
cause an insurrection in the kingdom. 

“To end the story, I shall here tell of what occurred in, the follow¬ 
ing year, between the king of Kandy and Brahma, king of Pegu, respect- 
i^these proceedings of Don Juan, king of Ceylon. These matters 
which Don Juan had transacted so secretly, touching the marriage of 
his pretendea daughter with the king of Pegu, as well as the affair of 
the tooth, soon reached the ear of the king of Kandy, who, learning the 
immense amount of treasure which Brahma had given for it, was in¬ 
fluenced with envy (for he was a connection of Don Juan, having 
married his sister or, as some said, his daughter), and immediately des¬ 
patched an envoy to Pegu, whom the king received with distinction. 
±le opened the object of his mission, and disclosed, on the part of his 
master, that the lady whom Don Juan had passed off as his own child 
was in reality the daughter of the great chamberlain, and that, the tooth, 
which had been received with so much pomp and adoration, had been 
fabricated out of the horn of a deer; but he added that the king of 
Kandy, anxious to ally himself with the sovereign of ffjgu, had commis¬ 
sioned him to offer in marriage a princess who was in reality his own 
offspring, and not supposititious; besides which he gave him to under¬ 
stand that the Kandyan monarch was the possessor and depository of 
the genuine tooth of Buddha, neither the one which Don Constantine 
had seized at Jaffnapatam, nor yet that which was held by the king of 
Pegu, being the true one,—a fact which he was prepared to substantiate 
by documents and ancient olas. 


“ Brahma listened to his statement, and pondered it in his mind ; but 
seeing that the princess had already received the oaths of fidelity as 
queen, and that the tooth had been welcomed with so much solemnity 
and deposited in a vihara specially built for it, he resolved to hush 
up the affair, to avoid confessing himself a dupe (for kings must no 
more admit themselves to be in error in their dealings with us than 
we in our dealings with them). Accordingly he gave as his reply that 
he was sensible of the honour designed for him by the proffered affiance 
with the royal family at Kandy, and likewise by the ofl'er of the tooth ; 



would send back by hie ambassadors a ship laden with presents. He 
caused two vessels to be prepared for sea, with cargoes of rice and rich 
cloths, one for Don Juan, and the other for the king of Kandy ; and 

he had held in captivity, and amongst them Antonio Toscano, who has 
told ine these things many times. These ships having arrived at Ceylon, 
the one which was for the Kandyan port had her cables cut and was 
stranded before she could discharge her cargo, so that all was lost and 
the ambassador drowned ; some said that this was done by order of the 
Sinhalese ting, Don Juan, and if so it ifas probably a stratagem of the 
great chamberlain, for the king himself had no genius for plots. Thus 
things remained as they were, nothing further having been attempted 
or done."* 

The nest curious episode in the history of the tooth-relic and the reli¬ 
ef Dom Joad, and his seizure of the dalada ns crown property. The 

Raja lihlift, Kanaph Bandar of Paradentia, a political intriguer and 
Sinhalese of royal blood, who had been educated at Goa by the Jesuits 
and had embraced Christianity under the name of Dom Jono, was des¬ 
patched with an armed force to enthrone Dona Cathorina, the daughter 
of the fugitive ^ng Jayftwcira. The expedition was successful, and 
the Portuguese made arrangements for conferring the sovereignty on 
Dom Felipe, on whom they desired to bestow the hnud of Queen 
Cathcrina, which arrangements, however, Dom JoaodiA uot agree to. 
The consequence was that he turned his army against his allies, driving 
thorn away from Kandy, and removed his rival by poison. Thus left 
undisputed master of Kandy, D, Joao then seized on the supreme 
power, defeated the army of his native opponent, Rtija Smha, who had 
threatened to inflict on D. Joao the same torture as that under which his 
father had expired—that of "being buried underground up to the neck 
and then the sufferings terminated by rolling huge stones on the bead 
above the surface^and assumed the Kandyan crown under the fantas¬ 
tic name of ( Vimala Dhartim.’ Then lie gave the last finish to his policy 
by abjuring Christianity, which secured to the usurper the support of 
the Buddhist priesthood, and raised the superstructure of his fortune* 
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by producing the dalada, without wlficli, as the national palladium 
inseparable from royalty, he could not venture to gain the suffrages of 
his people. It was the same dalada discovered by Vikrama Bahu, and 
the apostate did not fail to persuade the Kandyans, already prone to 
believe it, that this was the original or genuine relic, which at the arrival 
of the Portuguese had been removed froth Cotta and preserved at Delma- 
goa, while the one destroyed by the Portuguese was a counterfeit. 
This is the very relic that is now exhibited in the temple at Kandy.* 

In spite, however, of all the circumstantial external and internal evi¬ 
dence, proving that the invaders had seized the relic, and that the priests 
m Goa, with the Archbishop ai their head, had really opposed this traffic 
m idols as impious, and that their piety was triumphant in the scattering 
of the dalada a ashes into the waters of the Mandovi, there are not a few, 
although not Buddhists, who think that the Portuguese had really been 
imposed upon. Mr. Rhys Davids is one of them ; he writes :—“ Jaffna 
is an outlying and unimportant part of the Ceylon kingdom, not often 
under the power of the Sinhalese monarchs, and for some time before 
this it had been ruled by a petty chieftain; there is no mention of the 
tooth brought by Dantakumara having been taken there,—an event so 
unlikely and of such importance that it would certainly be mentioned 
had it really occurred. We have every reason to believe, therefore, 
that the very tooth referred to in the work edited by Sir Coomara 
Swami is preserved to this day in Kandy,”f But that the relic w^s 
at the same time within the range of the Portuguese army is also 
quite patent; for the Sinhalese chronicles had no need to mention that 
during those troublous times the relic was concealed in Delmagoa, 
in Saffragam, and elsewhere, if it was so secure in its sanctuary of the 
Maligava temple. And then, again, while thus roving about the 
island, might not their genuine dalada have actually fallen into the 
hands of the Portuguese ? And if spurious, then the king of Pegu had 
no necessity to offer such a handsome amount of money for it, which 
feet has not been denied. The dimensions and form of the dalada , 
the clumsy substitute manufectured by Vikrama Bahu in 156G to 
replace the original burnt by the Portuguese in 15G0, are, moreover 
fetal to any belief in its identity with the one originally worshipped. 
The present dalada is said to resemble the tooth of a crocodile, as the 
old one was asserted to be that of a monkey. But it is neither. It is but 

c Ribeiro, Hist. d’Isk de Ceilan, bk. i., ck, v. 
f The Academy, loc, cit. 
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« nnvfilpiece of doss-olousud iWiry, a- Sir If, Tcuntiit rightly observes, 
about two inches jn Ifngflt mu] wore thru one in diameter which 
unexampled dijiunsifrO'. arc bj Buddhists at counted for by a strange 
argument, that in the days of Buddha human beings were'giants, -and', 
fheir teeth kept pane, so to spcM, v.jth their larger stature. r 

Dr. Dn vy, who, it npoc-irs, was <> ie of the first Christians to see the 
modern rlalcdn, in Ihj 7 describes it finis : — <c lr W(H of a dkty yellow 
colour, (xceprhsg iow-artk its troncated kmc where it was brownish. 
Judging from its appearance at the distance o r two or three feet (for none 
bid the clnef priests were privileged to touch it), it was artificial and 
of ivory, discoloured by age.’’ f Major Forbes saw it again on the 28th 
May 1828, during the great Kandyan, festival, in company with Sir 
Robert and Lady Horton and party, amongst ; whom vvaR Baron vou 
Unger. He writes: 1 —“It is.a .piece of discoloured.ivory, slightlv 
curved, near’y two inches in length, and one in diameter at"Hit- base'; 
from thence to the other extremity, width R rounded and blunt, it 
considerably decreases in size.” £ Els, iwhere 1m eonlmncs > T ,»t 
the least curiou fact connected w Di *h , anf rp e is tli d the ongma! 
promoter of the imposition (which passed it a? a ,ootli of {liuitruna) 
did not procure some old man’s tooth, ant thus deprive sceptics of at 
least one strong argument against it' artlm died}'. '4 


, ,1 s ‘ d,ms mif.ibwrv.d m vnhm told that the 

Imddhwv Claim them as a proof of id, mity, fun the L«ct of their lutein* been 
im’e 3 c s Eject of umiil <Trnints i 3,fi k 1 id n r nrm d tn fin* 
P’r.n no Tut its c aio^idi-bionnc^bm n i - 1 , c\i-i d < ouhl not pwwMy 
'mcinwimltn hi mu " a is on in <■ i sin jo «[, tooth t j t( t 
colour like a jart of the moon, v!dt' „.s the r„ fi.m.i (i sprites of 
jasmine) am 1 new sandalwood, roused will' its uulianr palaci -gates, nvm. Puns 
trees, and tho like inappo.tr for a tf of polished sUver.'—Caiito v. 

ver. 03. Orjj tne firtb oi i flurt-lhist can eecpkch wsuv tW discrepancies, 
t Davy’s Aceourn of Ceylon , Lend. 1821 , p, ;glg„ * •• ■ - ■ - . 1 

J ‘Forbes’s jyrvei. VtuiV in V- t-lcw, 1 ml. 1^0. vnl. i., p, 203. The same 
e ul hot - 1"» pul It uci l t rim Cc /(' n Mmn m ) l 1 -15, an mtmfc oil this sttWfc 
ciitttied “ Thu Danina Tblnda, or Emit, c :uim „ nvy,^ 0 j f Hn f w ^ BtuWha/' 
but tu,s is erroneous. All other authorities concur in caU-tne; it +lip left canine, ' 
r] el l 11(1 1 r | I 1) ifr 1 tn p 11 c ill cl « t 1> nm icit tlmUD 

eye-tooth. Xu roibretief io other canine teeth Col. Yuto writes Of the 
tour cye-icclh of Hjlcya, one, il h rein. oil, p i wt d to the heacou of Tadra, the 
&( conci to iho caeir-d of fianiihfirt the rbod to Eatinga, the fourth to the 
sTinko-pods. Tho (hiudlica tot th was pei-har.,, like iho nla: -l. md carried 
f / ^ ^ p i "c 1 1 tl h t I ot 1 which 

the Chmcse annuls state to h»\e Imtn br -ii^hr to Chm- iuA.l). 530 by a.IVmao 
ombassy.^ 4 tooth n r ’ Om'dln K jiqjv sb.,wn u. the motm«tfry of Faehati but 
ihis bo o tuci (be 81seaman p 'P^roJ , m tlcat got from Ceylon,lay Kublaf,, •. 

’ fiaddha were ishowa in Hwen Thsang a time at 

„p.2t36.; ' : ; h h;i 


wbeUiin 

is unknown. Other test 
Dalfch and at Kanaoj/’—Ynle.’s Mm- 
§ Eoi-Sjests fjlpivev- Yen 


. iic. 





THE TOOTH-RELIC 


CEYLON. 


" "* ior Forbca h ™ s™ • *»i»e of it, a« 

b v s£ T ‘ ! ' V , “ si “. »PP'»» to have been reproduced 

J , S . i ;;. Tenne " t 111 hls farming History of Ceylon, and by Col 
1 ule m h 1S excellent edition of Marco Polo’s Travels, the following 

reZtbl’r P1< 5^° m the ab0 . Ve - menti0ned works, along with a faithful 
ZnT^ Pe ^ anenthUmanUp P er cani "«t<>oth, showatonce 
the palpable difference there is between the tooth of a man and the 
counterfeit one now exhibited in Kandy*. 



After Dr. Davy. After Major Forbes. Human canine tooth. 

The human canine teeth, or cuspids as anatomists call them, are 
about three-quarters to one inch in length, and consist of three parts, 
yiz. the crown, the neck, and the fang or root. The crown is thick,’ 
conical, convex in front and hollowed behind. The point or cusp is 
generally blunted or becomes worn down by use. The neck is con¬ 
tracted, and as such only slightly marking the separation between the 
crown and the root. The fang is single, conical in form, compressed 
laterally, and lined by a slight groove on each side. It is evident that 
both in size and form the human tooth bears a striking contrast to the 
one at Kandy. 

ow a few words about the temple and sanctuary where the tooth- 
relic is deposited. If the Buddhists persist in saying that it is the 
tooth of Buddha, as they always will, then they have every reason to 
be proud of their Maligava temple, where it rests after having had 
its wanderings and returns, captivities and exiles, degradation and 
triumphs, during two thousand years of travel. No relic, as Bishop 
Heber truly remarks, “ was ever more sumptuously enshrined or more 
devoutly worshipped.”* 



of a Journey 
although hf 
like a wild bt 


Z* &c, vol. ii., p. 254. The renerablo Bishop 
e did not see the tooth, he was shown a faesii 
east’s tusk than a human tooth. 


iile, 


]})*. D;k\, ■'’’Lc "v in TCan'flj in IP 17 describes the temple where 
'thctooih n be i> now p-< ‘•tewed tints :—“ The dalada If&log.iwa was the 
tlomt ..lie temple of th. knur and is the nio«t venerated of any in the 
country, as it tou';ui>~ the relic, the tooth of "Buddha, to which the 
whole island was ih dientt d, and winch is considered hy good Buddhists 
as the must prcein.i, thine m the world. Tho temple is small,' of two 
stories, bioli in the <Tu»i\*e style ( f f rehilreture. The sanctum is ail 
.inner ro' r>, about tin Ire frit r sour re on the upper strrj, without win¬ 
dows, . ud to which a ray of natural light neur penetrates. You cuter 
it hy folding doors, with polished brass panels, before and hebind which 
is a curiam. The splendour of the plueq is very striking ; the roof and 
walls are lin®d with gold limeade • and u >tl ‘us scarcely is to he seen 
hut gold, gems, mi 1 mvoer-snieih. g flower,-. On a platform or stage 
about three feet and a half high,, ami which occupies -.about. half the 
room, there is a profusion of:flowers tastefully arranged before the- 
objects of worship to which they arc offered. lit. two or three Small 
figures of Buddha.—one of crystal, and tlie other of silver gilt,—au-d four 
or five dome, or cn&kcte. end-d harjud jns, r''iifasin:v nlies, and similar 
in form to the coni' ioi Dagobaiv ' ' " -ill but one of 

tilt* karnnhie, o . '•n-’T, n 1 even tog i ih - m ne.'ht, and mapped 
in many fid i ; 0 f mtwhn. One w of much greattr .size and uncovered, 
and with if" dc< orati ms make, a most b-appearance. It Is flic 
feet foui an 1 a half inches high. an.1 nine toil bn inches in clreun- 
ierene« at its ba«e. It is of ••ilrcr, fr ms f hive-tenths to four-tenths of 
an inch thick. and gib catenmUy. It consist-’ of three thtferent pieces, 
can,able of erLc -ep.Tinted I’rotu each other, it' workmanship is neat' 
but plain, and it is 4 -..1th d with tm ten* gems the finot of which is 
a vainabh cal’or r-v mpf wbifii i- j tidy seen. The ornaments 
attached fo k ...a extremely rich, and conhst of gold chains, and a 
great varkty of a-ms suspended from if. The most remarkable of 
these is a bud terns,* >g hy a gold chain, mid funned entirely of diamonds, 
rubies, blue sapphires, emeralds, nnil cat’s-eycs.-set in gold, which- is 
hid by the piofu*'„oa <'f {touci. h icwed at a little distance, by candle¬ 
light, the cent*, about .he tor widen seem to l»e of immense value, hut 
when closily hit-pocted tiny proto hi ge teral to be of bad (piality, and 
some of the krgcsf in.■rely crystal coloured by a foil. This great 
k.traniW h thr weep;ark of the J.nhvln, ‘ the tooth, as it is considered 
of Buddha 1 ! 1 tTp.ci was ichc mote preciously enshrined; wrapped ; 
in pure sheet-gold, it was placed in ,t case. j-.t.-t latge enough to receive 
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it, of gold, covered externally with enferalds, diamonds, and rabies, 
tastefully arranged. This beautiful and very valuable bijou was put 
into a very small gold karandua, richly ornamented with rabies, 
diamonds, and emeralds: this was enclosed in a larger one also of gold, 
and very prettily decorated with rabies : this second, surrounded with 
tinsel, was placed in a third, which was wrapped in muslin; and this 
m a fourth, which was similarly wrapped : both these were of gold, 
beautifully wrought, and richly studded with jewels. Lastly, the 
fourth karandua, about a foot and a half high, was deposited in the 
great karandua.”* 

But to return to the history of the dalada. In 1815 a.d. the relic 
came, along with the island of Ceylon, into the possession of the British 
Crown. The first Adhikar (Minister of State and Justice) remarked on 
this event that whatever the English might think of the consequences 
of having taken Kappitapola (a rebel chief of Ceylon), in his opinion 
and in the opinion of the people in general the taking of the relic 
was of infinitely more moment ”f And Dr. Davy remarks : “ The 
effect of its capture was astonishing, and almost beyond the compre¬ 
hension of the enlightened.”]; For the powers of the tooth as a 
national palladium, somewhat similar to those which in the thirteenth 
century obtained among the Scotch concerning the stone at Scone, and . 
which are even nowadays current in Goa concerning the body of the 
greatest missionary Portugal ever sent to the East, § and the exemp¬ 
tion of Ceylon from foreign domination as long as it possessed the relic 
and the sacred tree at Anuraclhapura, are oracularly propounded in the 
Rdjaratnukan , and as fully believed by the Sinhalese Buddhists. 

* Davy’s Account of Ceylon, pp. 360-69. 
t Forbes, vol. ii., p. 221. 

J Davy, p. 369. 

§ The tradition about the body of St. Francis Xavier being the palladium of the 
liberties and independence of the Cfoanese, and in the hands of whose silver image, 
placed on the north-facing altar of his mausoleum, an official baton is deposited, 
and reverentially taken possession of by each new Governor on taking charge 
over of the state, as one of the insignia inseparable from government, draws sup¬ 
port from several puerile legends. One of these is to the effect that when in 1801 
a British auxiliary force, without any hostile intention, was posted at Agoada 
and Cabo during the political commotions in Europe caused by the great Napo¬ 
leon, and remained there until the general peace in 1815, a man in the habit of 
a friar was seen almost ev ery night in the encampment striking with his knotted 
cord the men and officers of the force. Resistance was impossible, for their 
tormentor, although visible, was strangely impalpable; and the force, unable to 
bear ony longer the tortures of this implacable friar, were obliged suddenly to 
beat a retreat. The ghost in the habit of a friar is said to have been St. Francis 
Xavier, who, fearing foreign invasion, thus compelled the British to decamp. 

*9 




Puriijg die rebellion mmimt the Kisglish in lSl4 in wUicI* again 
Uie relic played an important pari, ft was clandestinely removed by 
c..,n,dn )tuc,;l3 api.omted to ofiiciatts at its sanctuary, hut towards the 
conclusion tin- icbelbon jt was again .restored, having been found' 
with a pntst wlio was seized m the . Matale distriefv-by the ea te of 
liiiuili <imnnviie U » y.h, thru empowered in Jtendent at Kandy 
lo act as ine custodian iA the relic, and .11 soldier to keep guard 
' (T ^ 1 t,( ^ dr t k nli k It w . i Hu ti tirely 

Eurrenrlr-ie 1 to the BiifMj. tof< ,1 < r vfth fie Kandyan kingdom, in 
3&Jo. 1L,; 31,.;,t occasion on winch the doludu attracted attention was 

at its public e\hib>fi-jn in Kandy on tK2;fh of.May the tirsfc time 

a-.ter ffty-thr™ yerrs hi b» f - I in - br.'i &•? hail openly displayed it, 
01 which ue a < oiftidi b 1 < inc>nr s vs< din. 1 a ft om tin 
assembled muifftu K of b-r'w wn , fVied timber ftom all parts of 
the comma tc worship the reho. Of this splendid ft.«uval and proces¬ 
sion we have nvnncroas lec-ni In C'l that day all flmc Jareer cases 
having orminudybrntremmel (h, ^ -■ ont-lmM „> rhe thnr inner 
caskms wt* nV.md on the Irch of a rtuft capari>ohed mephaut oxer 
1 4 Su! ^ f '" c ' ,,J cu i ''1'' ea n 11 i*ed 17 dvt 1 pi'l 1- and 
nil th s gi’f.nu • j p? Su'" earned ro’ d. m EtVmn and gorgeous proces- 
hion. For tleu. J* the reacld may periise with advantage' Lieut.-Col. 
CoLbrooke 2 art, eft on f*e mnhjtei rf processions in the Wr, H. As. 
%o., Load. lft’G, ool. hi., p > lb [-6 1, winch is a B follows 
“On the fill-nioou day of the month YaisMui (Thursday, flie 29th of 
1 < 1 s-i i. / ! urn pioii <-sors 

” 1 d 1 * 3 ft if u *h , A Dal till rnUwu, when 

“The n‘tjji>:>u or pirnim erefted for the reception of the relic 
and its at/aJmit pue m matured 22:1 ftet by bO; and that part 
assignee. .for the piacc of the iwlic was adorned-with. valuable : stufifs 
emhruideie 1 ,o;,i c -.J .aid fthe;. in the centre of the pavilion was 
a sihei sect, on wliuli was placed t rn <iih<je,j or golden flame, con¬ 
taining an artificial newer of gold, of dazzling lustre, and'intended-to 

hold the 1 die • on tic ugh i t a huge golden htrundu, or ease, set 
with prcuons stones, a«d on fm left a smaller one similarly ornamented. 

“'['heer two <\1>, - Mile ornamented mill precious stones, such as 
' -ibses, ! ' ai donyv. \v„ ofgre.ui.din . In trout of this was the offertory 
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decorated with silk and embroidered doths; and before it were nine 
l ” ° thS ° f S ° ld and Silver ’ and ™ws of Mis made of fine 
* ' ... e P art of the pavilion appropriated to the priests was decor¬ 

ated with white cloths and white cocoanut leaves. 

“The parilion erected for the Europeans was sixty feet by thirty ; 

feet h ^ f Se Clli6fS ° f the Wgh and l0W Countries one hundred 

eet by thirty ; both of these were also decorated with white cloths and 
white cocoanut leaves. 

IJ !f°'! S Were erected 011 a P lain near the palace, and sur¬ 
rounded by fifty-three arches of honour, ornamented in various ways • 
esi es which on the arches, were erected flagstaffs, designated as 

MatlTr ( ^ le {< Z Cadl ° f the J)emvoni of the four Kories, and of 
Matelle, and one for the Maligna, or temple. These flags were of red, 
white, and various colours.. 

“A proclamation having been made by beat of tom-tom f'or decor- 
atmg the streets in Kandy, many devout people, with a view of sur¬ 
passing, each other in the beauty of their decorations, embellished the 
streets most elegantly, and anxiously awaited the first day of the festival. 
On the morning of this day soldiers were ordered on guard at the 
corners of the streets and at watch-stations. 

“At half-past ten a.m., the officers, chiefs, and Desaves, clothed in 
silk, and decorated with golden chains, proceeded to the temple in 
which the relic was kept, in grand procession as follows 

“First, a flag belonging to Gajanaike NiUame, LeJmms, and Desaves-, 
then tom-tom beaters; next musicians; then whip-crackers; * then 
th ® Maha Blaine, having in his hands a Katupulle-rattan worked in 
gold; the Matelle Desave, and Maha Gabuda Nillame, each with a 
silver dagger m his hand; then followed drum-beaters, trumpeters, and 
cW-blowers; + next, officers in palanquins, attended on each side 
by public singers ; and then the Sinhalese chiefs and head-men on foot. 
From the gate of that pavilion to that of the temple, head-men of the 
Desavonis and Eitas, armed with daggers, and the Mudelmrs and 
Mohandirams of Kandy, dressed in their respective uniforms, were 


t into public t 


, , * xt 1S customary tor persons of rank when g. s , 

be preceded by a number of men bearing whips, with which they k 
constant cracking The lash of the whip is veiy long, curiously twisted and 
tapering to a pomt; tto handle is short and thick. Specimens ofS ’ 
m oi the Royal Asia!' ' 


n the Musoug 


+ “ The c/mirt-shell, _ 
over India instead of a illt . y 

regular fishery for them oft the north-west 
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mpet. They a 
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ia mo ,rn-\ . fn thu order the procession Vann? to tie'gate 
' ml stopped; whau the r hi of pr,i -f of the shnne of tin* relic bfonght 
fcilli, n> d a 1 ’ ! mia oi nuno and firing of cannon began, v.iih shouts 
of the tlio'j'anch of pi ,pl< assfiabiod there, exclaiming sadi f sadit! 
roiro-.j.'iiidon., nth < s ‘s.ticu. Tnn-e three (lift 'tent ami united 
oenil’ u Lord. h.ro no tV pi« like thunder. Amidst (he lejoicings 
tin c.re oi dr n ■ r, d fi mn, ti o i«I« »3i hone in in a canopy 

tow,nI, t o 3 ih{] '!<, i i, 1 to m\ iu, 'tun flu rna it ISuddhxR 

t) I „L< n of line p'nu’ >d ' vv.r f !’V kpm led >j«j ;r»r, and, tilth 
*■ ' tActu'oj do*, ii then e’le ’ i, f i. 1 a kh< ,it <n trf., iu>(]n <h it the 

tie ti'hiiAi r * dz ee ct ’ a. f -d \ ]d , e ofndrme a, a hue.Jiblc 
"Tins ta, - u> o , mn;™i n hp,fa' { < ;p f n the r f -'hard, 
i o aainh >1 io di ! ! i~ \ ! vr ■wing"'' i' n * n ti: lands ol 

d’ J7t>" no" si hi / c(< > i rl hw f ‘to, t] u i ’"t* b,i the back of the 

turn, cuernounted. ■ ■ . . .• 

n 1 o ’ ro, eno,i \ _ a,,' / s i i nlV 1 ,• ’rde 1 ',-— 

t i i * - -1» I . e. tf al 

>'2' 7 —-The pie 1 ! d ■•c*c ^ un'd b, a c 1 j too with. a wHer 

ilacp x i" In .nil. nd t’e } po]>\. 

‘d "l —'dt-'a oi, v, „ o ot d i eg a x chief am of the four 

To , A b-, H ; ,1 • <>1 -r cans, wo*Lad in «rcM, rod the 

geode if ’a S fed. 

\Ji — r ’f ’> i ilh, x d, , o tft h iea fvoil* , ainw 


“d" _m , I „„ p r .,il L ?a l dt- of UoliAu- of WileU,’ 

” f< h- -d. ■* s . f',- ,id A be Ii.olilag' of tie cLiel’taia of 

‘I <—Tu’ i’v ie; of tbs clneitam of thy thiee 

; 'f —Vhi ]/?■• id ;mcl haud-tiags of the cliioftttin of 

Ft- alUfpom. ... ■ •, •. o 

’ r > J r. - r ' e i^ui -1 < < ’i’d the hamMlng- of tin ciiieftaii> of 
? 1 Ur', 

‘ fh j ,i erne, is >i,k,, M i' dags of th» Ma/if/thi", ti it-ioM beaters; 
"■c'nn 'hi, t r k a „l tmi p« t> is, /(ff/i/r-blovscn. • tceu bearing 
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Sid'"'7/ *»eS.ph.nt covered „ith . sh.c. „A- 

b,„,d,red m gold, . .1™- umbrella; a H™ shield; dephant 
red with a. sheet embroidered in silver ; a silver umbrella ; a silver 

Vm ; a " eepha " t ° f State covered as the last J a silver umbrella; a silver 
shield ; whip-crackers, followed by officers of state; torchbearers; then 
the elephant conveying the relic, over which was spread a flowered 
canopy; the officers of the temple parading on foot around the elephant 
each having a worked talapat, * or leaf, in his hand. 

“ On the right and left of this elephant were the several great officers 
ot state mounted on elephants covered with scarlet, embroidered in 
gold and m silver, with flags,.bearing devices, worked on the richest 
and brightest embroidered silks, with shields of gold, and umbrellas of 
silver. 

“Thus the procession, leaving the gate of the temple, proceeded 
through several streets, and returned to the pavilions on the plain 
when the two chiefs who placed the shrine on the elephant took it off 
and handed it back to the Mahd Nilldme, who conveyed it to the 
pavilion. No sooner was this done than different kinds -of music, 
shouts, and the discharge of cannon recommenced. The shrine was 
then given over to the hands of the chief priest, who carried it to the 
seat before described, removed the relic from the thirteen gold cases in 
which it was deposited, and placed it on the golden flower. 

“The relic was exhibited first to the English ladies and gentlemen 
and then to the priests, who, like a poor man finding a precious stone’ 
beheld it with ardent looks and inexpressible joy, crying aloud, sddu! 
sAdu ! and worshipping it. After these and many other ceremonies 
were performed, the relic was again deposited in the case, about the 
tenth hour of the night. 

“On the following day, about one o’clock, all the chiefs, clothed in 
wdiite, proceeded to the place where the relic was. It was then taken 
out of the case, and the chiefs worshipped it, and offered money, cloth, 
&c. Vocal and instrumental music, with dancing, then followed. After 
this, people of the high and low countries worshipped the relic seven 
days, and made offerings to it; during which time it was guarded 
thus 8 
“ First, the chief priest and seven other priests kept near the seat 
on which the relic was; these were enclosed with a row of veils ; ‘ 


* “ The loaf of the great fan-palm (Qorypha umbracttlifcra), used as a parasol 
ox screen. A 
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-id to these vffik wi rc ••! mi < hlcfl armed with ,-iher daggers • Aon 
lu'lirv ion of Teil- and cum ! • tire 1 a third row of veils and guards ; 
tn<ui a fo.i j/fny of Ma'n; * : then guards ; and, lastly police officers. 

. “On tie night-oftbe third day, about ten -o'clock, there were fire* 
wo 1 Sj xo| e (I memg ar J huemg with »wnd« and shields ie<\ Ac. 

“On Thursday, the ,srd of June (till which dojvthe relic .was- exhi- 
I) tui and offering* n 'idc'), at ten o'clock, the ease containing the ft lie 
tin i’u'L'ed bail, aitL the “ame procession as 1 eforc from the pavilion 
to the temple, and the celeoiation ceased. 

“All the ceremonies that were performed by the, -chief priest when 
the relic was taken out were repeated, when it was brought.back from 
the pavilion to the temple.‘’-A , ' \ .• • ... 

In 18,'i4 a secret plan was concerted by some disaffected Sinhalese to 
remove again the daiar/a and icuew the scene.* the Kandyan country 
had once witnessed so giievowsly in 18 ! 8, hut these proceedings were 
.mirfallv watched by the Govonraent, tin delinquents arrested, and 
thus the scheme was fiUstrated. Tor a Imi^ time to’tmvards tlie robe 
was in the official custody of die Ct yloueso <Jot eminent and Turnour was 
the first - European, it. appears.• who, for.more than nine, years, had the 
keys of the sanctuary constantly iivhis- library, save during-The per* 
formance of the daily offerings. It is only within a few years, circa 1839; 
that, owing to the remonstrances of the Christian societiesiu England, the' 
connection, of the existing Government with' the shrine has ceased. 

In 1858 two Burmese bonzes from Rangoon were sent to- Ceylon by. 
>-' h e tong of Burma on *i mission almost similar to that of his remote 
predecessor fie king \n.narfha vil o hi the eleventh century had 
,cit a j embassy to ende.mai to procure the relic. but could obtain 
only “the imiaouluns cimmakon' of it, to contain which a tower in the 
jvu.ice-eouii of Annidpina was built. This time the priests, went there 
to get a facsimile of the tooth, which they obtained, on the 9th -October 
of that year, and the whole transaction is but a. repetition nwtatis 
mutandis under the British of what, about three hundred years ago; 
v ok place nodci the To; yiriesp. The latter, swayed by the Inquisitional 
’ndnence and fterl aps scruples of conscience, not only refused to give 
op i it bmn< the irik*; f Sm firmer, more tolerant, if not more enlight¬ 
ened, alloyed the moihl r>-> be taken, wh’cli has since been deposited 

• R. I ‘c, Load. 183d, vcf, m., pp. 181-64. 
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S °m pak “ ■' M " d ‘V a* new „ P M „f Bo™... 

l«~' ft£ ,° h deS ( Cn f“' *™ *»M «»* "nothing can b. more 

picturesque than the situation and aspect of Kandy, on the banks of the 

" IT. f ,'h ol' ” d - by hi.l» which command charm! 

ng views of the city with its temples and monuments below.” But 
he sanctuary of the great relic, notwithstanding the beauty of the 
ha 7 T 4 M ^ riChD6SS “ SemS ^ P red0US metels > * a small 

chamber without a ray of light, in which the air is stifling hot and 

vihdJa TttlhV^Tt! ° f f° WerS ’ SitUated “ tte inmost recess of the 
vihai a attached to the palac# of the Kandyan kings The frames of 

the doors are inlaid with carved ivory, and on a massive silver table 

LneTdt 7 nc . h brocades stands the bell-shaped karandua, the 
shrine o dagoba, consisting of six cases, the largest or external cover, 

gems and™ 7°™^ ° f gdt Sih ' 0r inlaid with rubies and other 

*■*-* «ma.riy 

Tnerm ’t • T m 1Dgm S radua % ^ “til on removing the 
X7 ° ne ’ 7° ° ne ° 0t “ hdght ’ a & oldcn lotlls h. disclosed, in 
Table is T7/ T tiC t00th ' In fr0nt 0fthe altar a plain 

are said Cha Z^ ^ U P° n ' These 

■ ^ ^ SUCCCSSiVe —igns-be- 


The kst event in the history of the dalada is the solemn visit paid 
ew months ago by the Burmese envoys to the Maligna tenfple 
at Kandy on their return from Europe, in fulfilment of the special com- 
ands of their king. The pomp and circumstance of thft splendid 
folSTT eTO afreSh enthusiasm ln the Sinhalese for their revered 
the tokens of obeisance and devotion 

What stirring times has not the dalada gone through during the 
twenty-fivecentur.es which have elapsed since it was first picked up 

t7figLfnr7T funeralpile °, fthe 8reat sage>while 

were fighting for its possession, until its present comfortable lodging in 
the richest shrine raised by man to a mistaken devotion ; and what 
a parthasit not played in the religious history of India, from the 


fragment a lvoire de la dimension du petit doiirt. iannn ‘ “ 



qi.jos’ in wh’di BiwWkKii became tlie dmumanf faith < 1 the cornu 
< jui,-, |KT‘>m\‘of] and tywim/i-d over by a powerful <&(»;*, 

i.iai.'ii } y tin b'aynw'y of U'i ov>a o'lhcriMts. and enfeebled hr 

, ( , u ,i i j ,, i i il u i t • II I >t tfs cultnttiiltd t> it's buji£ 

l.-’h.J.t'L f.riu'ts bit fk> I‘U'i> to find a refugro ill di-fant ioreign land,! 
Th 'n, if phi-'-n-urpnl by the bin u dominion of FI Islam, Kptvadhi, 

it nt’i'.t, <1 h >>u (he fan {dinii of T 1 mini m 1 ,> the mocilev, edge 

0 j .he f.) be i"llo,vedby a bill slernur raoe, ‘‘that nation of heroes/’ 

as iV '.Im ]t,ivnal called the Portv'rn' 1 ®'-, eoinmg from tlie far 15 est 
. » *' the nation of philo^opherr," as LVohssor '.!*ik -duller 

a llm Links; aud who by ik'dLcoi-kmt, n.-e of the forth, the 

, , iri |j .1 0 < barfcarsni, on th ■ oie hand. wlf ii marked its passage by 
de’o J fl.n k - of bi>'n<ny cim, and oi the er<r-, the imhleiu of 
jnaoa, on tho n.her, v./ivh, p ¥ {} c ] pi-sun die voire of Hie n tsbioiusry 
,b tV la I in pLking °'i .fonj, Hi coa't of onr pme. .in. m mid, 

r «f P ad 1 u-rk to «’’n , tit * v a/<• .'foltu^ ’t Ikkti v Jr or 

tJi-thJio- Levd's-frecF In I)’inchiy fhr krompV.e ’demon to -i 
of 'M rKlllA a i le fattiindy rovkie Pool •>. <V iMi'.k tf tin learned 
Hoi'-er, nlio r rys :— ‘Le, riylemniU oigaeilkmi neiit i.nrnuablt>, 
poar 1c ooipr ei pour kinm, (pie lc e Likmi'w tit i’lnde out on It 
d'bijio'-e a b sonue, oni fni par y dfruin tons les elemtnS 
•in rm.'ivs. L-ge’dp brlmi, iuitre’bis ; i milbtnh 4 iVoand, si viva. *\ 
mcar. eiouf;: d-im line reukok be Vrre. 

-ij. (Pi a ’’ ur n t i i ( lmi'i 1 -pe^'ii ?'.y - 
: t >r mm k • if meiid'U'f h ties Am: tr '''m’Nnb tot nt t>:<l tine onm 
, , r .,./y n .--in 1 j,d •nr:, of a«\ k miknUdim <joe kui l kige In piepmi- 
Joan „ , as Four?'a’s ; g i'"<& reus t .apt nine,, ont le ik en 3a piiL- 
v} \ in: Fiiliiii !<•- biLils bid’s id 'e's, at c;aV-s appms.lr-tlif 
ii r- "- 1 «p on .; i <i • cn I'cboi’ i ies bonnes c mn.. ierii-U.' be i. ui’ v tt die 
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Corrigenda. 

3, line 40, for Jagganatha read Jaganndtha. 




